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I—ON GRADING! 
By J. O. Urmson. 


A. Aw OvuTLINe oF Some Typicat GRADING SITUATIONS 


Ir you have an apple tree you know very well that all the apples 
will not be worth eating and that in a normal season there will 
be more apples on the tree which are fit for eating than you can 
eat immediately on ripening. Therefore, when you gather your 
crop, you will probably divide it into three lots—the really good 
apples, the not so good but edible, and the throw-outs. The 
good ones you will store (or perhaps sell some at a high price), 
the not-so-good you will use at once (and perhaps sell some at a 
lower price), the throw-outs you will throw out, or give to your 
pigs, or sell at a very low price for someone else’s pigs. Let us 
call this process by the name which, in more complicated forms, 
it bears in the packing sheds of commercial growers—grading. 
Let us call grading labels the adjective which we apply to the 
different grades as names of those grades—good, bad, indifferent ; 
first-rate, second-rate, third-rate ; high quality, medium quality, 
low quality ; and so on. 

In the sequel I intend to extend the expressions ‘ grading’ 
and ‘ grading labels ’ beyond their normal employment to cover 
operations and words which, from the viewpoint from which I 
shall discuss them, seem to me to be essentially similar to grading 
in its narrower sense. There will be no harm in this if we realise 


‘Many of my Oxford colleagues will notice unauthorised borrowings, 
sometimes involving distortions, from their theories. Mr. Hare suffers 
worst ; I have had the benefit of many discussions on this subject with 
him: Mr. Austin suffers next worst, but many others will notice minor 
peculations, 
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that we are doing it and if we make sure that the other operations 
and words are really essentially similar to the more obvious 
cases of grading. 

First I will make a series of fairly non-controversial remarks 
about the more obvious and unmysterious cases of grading. 

(1) Often, instead of carrying out the physical process of 
grading, which may be futile or impossible, we do something 
which ‘I shall call mental grading (on the analogy of ‘ mental ’ 
arithmetic). For example, a permanent way inspector examin- 
ing railway sleepers will presumably grade them mentally in 
such grades as ‘in good condition’, ‘in fair condition’ and 
‘unserviceable’. But though he does not rip the sleepers from 
the track and put them in piles he is clearly not doing something 
importantly different from physical grading. Mental grading is 
obviously more common than physical grading. We shall not 
often need to distinguish them. 

(2) Grading and the application of grading labels are common 
activities. Inspeetors of goods, tea tasters and the like (and 
examiners) do it professionally ; we all need to do it for the 
ordinary purposes of life. 

(3) In the case of physical grading one can learn to carry out 
the physical processes correctly, in some cases at least, without 
any previous knowledge of the objects being graded and with 
absolutely no knowledge of the opinions about and attitude 
towards the objects being graded of the person from whom he 
learns to carry out the processes, or, for that matter, of anybody 
else. Thus, for example, a person who had never seen an apple 
before, nor tasted one, and who knew nothing of your, or any- 
body else’s, opinions about and attitude towards apples, would, 
with reasonable intelligence, and after a period of observation, 
learn to help you to put the apples into the correct piles merely 
by watching you do it. The greater his intelligence and the 
longer his apprenticeship, the more nearly infallible he would 
become ; of course, there would be marginal cases in which he 
would differ from you, but in these you might as easily have 
differed from yourself. An instructive point should, however, 
be noticed here. Without further information our intelligent 
apprentice, although he would have learnt to grade the apples, 
or sleepers, in the sense in which a parrot can learn to speak 
English, might realise no more than the parrot that he was 
grading. He might not guess but that he was playing some 
rather tedious game, or tidying up, just as if he were sorting out 
white and black draughts pieces, or assisting in some scientific 
classification ; he need not speculate on what he is doing at all. 
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As we might say that the parrot was not really speaking English, 
knowing just what we meant to convey by this, so we might say 
that the apprentice, unlike you, was not really grading. This 
state of affairs would be particularly likely to occur if you either 
did not tell him what grading labels you were employing, or 
else used such words as are not usually used for grading pur- 
poses. 

Clearly the same possibilities and limitations would occur in 
the case of mental grading providing that the apprentice ,heard 
the grading labels used with reference to the various objects 
without recognising them as grading labels. 

One mora! of this is quite obvious; grading, like speaking 
English in the sense in which parrots cannot speak English, or 
lying, or committing murder, is something which you cannot in 
a full sense do without understanding what you are doing. The 
other moral, equally obvious, is that grading is quite different 
from tidying up or scientific classification, but the difference lies 
in the purpose of the grader, not in its external form. 

(4) It is perhaps instructive to notice a possible halfway 
house between your situation as a fully conscious grader and 
that of your ignorant and inexperienced, but intelligent and 
observant, apprentice. Suppose that you use the grading labels 
‘good ’, ‘indifferent ’ and ‘ bad’ of your piles of apples; then 
(more on this topic later), since they are adjectives which are 
consecrated to use as grading labels, your apprentice, in addition 
to his former capacity of going through the right motions, will 


' presumably also realise that he is grading. What he will lack 


which you have will be firstly an understanding of why you grade 
one pile more highly than another, though he will be able to 
distinguish the sets and know which you grade more highly, and 
secondly any conviction whether he would himself choose to 
grade on your principles if left to himself. Here too, for these 
reasons, there would be some point, though not as much as in 
the case imagined in (3) above, in saying that the apprentice is 
not really grading. Compare with this our tendency to say that 
the person who merely echoes conventional moral judgments 
correctly is not really making moral judgments, remembering 
especially what Plato has to say of those who have only opinion 
and not knowledge in moral matters. 

(5) In our examples we have considered cases of grading, 
mental and physical, where we have dealt with a large number 
of objects of a certain type, such as apples or railway sleepers. 
These are perhaps the only cases which can properly be called 
grading. But we do sometimes apply the same grading labels 
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to single objects without explicit reference to any others, but 
using the same criteria. I cannot see any important difference 
in the two situations, and I shall refer to this type of situation 
as grading as well as the other. This is one of the ways in 
which, as I admitted, I intend to stretch the word. 

(6) Finally, it should be clear that, whatever else there may 
be that is puzzling about grading, in ordinary typical cases, at 
least, there is no puzzle about or doubt that it is a business 
done in accordance with principles and which one can learn to 
do in the way other people do it. There is no doubt that even 
the most ignorant apprentice can learn how to go through the 
right motions by watching other people do it. As a spokesman 
of the Ministry of Agriculture has wisely said, “ proficiency in 
grading to the most rigid standards is easily acquired in practice, 
although a precise, and at the same time, simple definition of 
those standards in words or pictures is a matter of difficulty ”’. 


B. Types or Grapinc LABELS 


Before trying to throw any further light on the nature of 
grading and its difference from other language-using procedures 
such as scientific classification it would be advisable to examine 
a little more closely the grading labels which we use in grading. 

(1) It is clearly possible, and often done, to employ ad hoe, 
without abuse of one’s language, a very wide range of words 
(marks, etc.) as grading labels, including made-up words and 
words which sometimes are used for purposes other than grading. 
For example, I might use ‘red’, ‘ white’, ‘ blue’ in this way, 
or ‘class X’, ‘class Y ’, ‘class Z’, where it would be necessary 
explicitly to say what order of merit they convey; I could 
equally well use ‘red’ for the best and ‘ green ’ for the worst, or 
vice versa. Still avoiding controversial issues, it might none the 
less be worth pointing out here one of the advantages of the 
use of ad hoc labels. More professional grading labels naturally 
tend to become emotionally charged for good or ill, especially 
extreme ones; using ad hoc grading labels in their place is a 
way of ensuring objective unbiassed calm. It is easier to hand 
back a paper to a pupil marked ‘8’ than marked ‘ stupid and 
worthless ’. 

(2) But there is also a large class of words, called ‘ professional ’ 
in the preceding paragraph, which are used almost exclusively, 
or quite exclusively, as grading labels. Some obvious examples 
are ‘first class’, ‘third rate’, ‘good’, ‘indifferent’ ‘ bad’, 
‘medium quality’. These can be used as grading labels without 
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explicit warning; they themselves give warning, if it is not 
otherwise evident, that the object of the exercise is grading. 
Furthermore, it is easy and natural to choose sets whose order 
is clearly defined. It would be an abuse of language to use 
‘indifferent ’ of a higher grade than ‘good’. It is indeed 
almost a necessary professional qualification of grading words 
to show their order ; not so invariably (nor would we wish it), 
some show also their absolute po.ition in the hierarchy of grades 
immediately. Thus first rate, second rate, third rate show both 
order and absolute position—therefore they require careful 
handling as more precise tools do. But, whereas ‘ good ’, ‘ bad’, 
and ‘indifferent’ show their order, they do not show their 
absolute position. This has to be determined from time to 
time, if precision is required. ‘Good’ for example can be at 
the top of a hierarchy or quite low down. Many parents have 
received school reports in which their children’s work has been 
graded in different subjects as V.G., or G., or F. and, at the 
bottom will appear some such list as 
E = Excellent 
V.G. = Very Good 
. = Good 
F. = Fair 
ete. 


One obvious trick of sellers of graded wares is to use ‘ good ’ very 
nearly at the bottom and a number of superlatives above it. 

(3) Some words which are professionally used mainly or 
exclusively as grading labels can be used in grading many dif- 
ferent kinds of objects, persons, activities, etc. This applies, 
for example, to ‘ good’, ‘ bad’ and ‘indifferent’. Other pro- 
fessional grading words, which, for this and other reasons to be 
given below, may be called ‘ specialised ’, are restricted to one 
or a few types of objects. For example, the terms ‘Super’, 
‘Extra Fancy ’, and ‘ Domestic’ are, so far as I know, used as 
an ordered series with absolute position only of commercial 
consignments of apples. No doubt they could be used in a 
slightly less specialised way of other merchandise. Some, at 
least, of them could only be used very abnormally and meta- 
phorically for people or activities. 

An especially interesting and important set of specialised 
grading labels must be mentioned here. In calling them grading 
labels at all I acknowledge my second stretch of the word 
‘grading ’ and I must defend it. ‘ Rash’, ‘ brave’ ‘ cowardly ’, 
‘extravagant’, ‘liberal’, ‘mean’, ‘boorish’, ‘eligible 
(bachelor) ’, ‘arrogant’ are examples. Aristotle, in Books III 
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and IV of the N.#. and Theophrastus in his Characters give 
numerous examples of such grading labels and seek to set out 
the criteria for their employment. As Aristotle noticed, we 
tend to have explicit grading labels only for some positions in 
some of the implied scales. Similarly ‘indifferent’ is a more 
sophisticated word than ‘ good’ and ‘ bad’; it tends not to be 
used in popular discourse. They can be recognised as grading 
labels in that they show order of merit.1 

If an Army Company Commander were, as a preliminary to 
choosing a band of men for an important operation, to go through 
his Company roll marking each man as ‘rash’, ‘brave’ or 
‘cowardly ’ we would surely not find it abnormal to say he was 
grading them (from a specialised point of view). If one were 
merely to say ‘ He is a brave man’ one would not normally call 
it grading ; but I cannot see that the stretch of the word so to 
call it is harmful. One resistance to calling ‘ brave’ a grading 
label arises from the fact that being more specialised than 
‘good’ it enables one to predict more accurately, though in a 
narrower field, the behaviour of a man so graded. This inclines 
people to think that it is a descriptive word in the way that 
‘ferocious’ normally is. But this is just a mistake ; the resist- 
ance must be overcome. It would be better to regard ‘ brave’ 
as a grading label restricted to human behaviour in tight places, 
whereas ‘ good ’ grades in all places, including tight ones. 

(4) As would be expected, specialised grading labels show 
absolute position as well as order more explicitly and more 
frequently than more general ones. 

(5) In addition to professional and ad hoc grading words there 
are a number of what we might call enthusiastic amateurs— 
words of which it is difficult to say whether they function as 
grading labels or in ordinary classification. Sometimes they 
are obviously being used for the one purpose, sometimes for the 
other ; often we seem to be killing two birds with one stone and 
grading and classifying at the same time. Examples of such 
words would be (a) valuable ; contrast ‘ Her jewels were in bad 
taste but valuable’ with ‘That was valuable information’ ; 
(b) nonsensical, especially as it occurs in the works of some logical 
positivists—it is often hard to say whether a logical positivist 
who states that ethical statements are nonsensical wishes thereby 
to rate them lower than scientific statements, or merely to note 


léma yap ev#ds dvouacrar ouverAnupéeva pera tis Pavddrynros. Aristotle, 
N.#., 1107a9. Aristotle unfortunately says this of a few words and does 
not see that it applies to nearly everything which he discusses in this 
work. 
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a difference of logical type; one often suspects he is doing both. 
Normal is another example. 

Conversely, even the most professional grading labels can be 
used sometimes practically descriptively—almost entirely so in 
the case of ‘I walked a good four miles’; and often ‘ He gave 
him a good hiding’ is used more to indicate severity than 
propriety. 

There is nothing surprising or disconcerting in this. It will 
be convenient in the main, however, to examine typical, un- 
equivocal examples of grading situations. One should be aware 
of marginal cases, but one should not harp on them. 

(6) Apart from these marginal cases a further qualification 
must be made. Sometimes I merely describe an object and do 
not grade it explicitly when clearly my prime object is to grade. 
Thus two of the criteria for being a boor which Theophrastus 
gives us in his Characters are singing in one’s bath and wearing 
hobnailed boots. Now I might mention that a man sings in his 
bath and wears hobnailed boots and not say that he is a boor 
although my prime object was to grade him as a boor. The 
reverse, too, can no doubt happen. In the packing sheds an 
employee might mention that a certain proportion of a batch 
of apples was Extra Fancy when his prime object was to give 
the implied descriptive information. Or 1 might tell you that 
a man has a good complexion primarily to enable you to recog- 
nise him. It seems worth while explicitly to make this point 
because when made it is clearly not a damaging admission. If 
I distinguish commands from descriptions it would not be 
damaging to admit that I might say ‘The door is open’ with 
the prime intention of getting you to shut it. 

(7) A further reason for distinguishing specialised from more 
general grading labels is that the specialised ones tend to have 
more clear cut and explicit criteria for their employment. This 
can best be illustrated by an actual example, so I will now 
quote from a Government publication the directions for the use 
of the grading labels Super and Extra Fancy, which were men- 
tioned in (3) and which have been established by regulations 
made under the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marketing) 
Acts of 1928 and 1931.1 For brevity’s sake the criteria for the 
grades Fancy and below are not quoted here. They are similar 
in principle and are given in full in the original document. 


1 Apple Packing, Bulletin number 84 of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. Published by H.M. Stationery Office, Appendix I. 
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DEFINITIONS OF QUALITY 
Super GraDE (Dessert APPLES ONLY) 


Size.—Each apple not less than 24 in. in diameter. The apples in 
any tray to be closely uniform in size and not to vary by more 
than 4 in. in diameter. 

Ripeness.—Each apple to have reached that stage of maturity 
which allows the subsequent completion of the ripening process. 

Shape.—Each apple to be of good shape. 

Blemish (other than russet).—Each apple to be entirely free from 
all blemishes including mechanical injuries, bruises and apple-scab. 

Russeting.—Russeting in which the apple is cracked, and corky 
russeting, are not permitted on any apple. Solid russeting in the 
stem cavity and lightly dispersed russeting sprinkled over an aggre- 
gate of one-eighth of the surface are permitted. 

Colour.—Closely uniform in any tray. 

Condition.—The apples in any tray to be closely uniform in stage 
of maturity. 


Extra Fancy GRADE 


Size.—Desert.—Each apple not ) The apples in any container to be 
less than 2} in. in diameter. reasonably uniform in size and 

Cooking.—Each apple not less f not to vary more than } in. in 
than 24 in. in diameter. diameter. 


Ripeness.—Each apple to have reached that stage of maturity 
which allows the subsequent completion of the ripening process. 

Shape.—No apple to be mis-shapen or malformed. 

Blemish (other than russet).—Each apple to be free from such 
blemishes, bruises and other mechanical injuries as may affect keeping 
quality during the period which normally elapses between the time of 
packing and retail sale. 

Uncracked apple-scab on any one cooking apple not to exceed } in. 
square in the aggregate, and no one scab to be larger than 7¢ in. 
square (a pin head). 

Uncracked apple-scab on any one dessert apple not to exceed } in. 
square in the aggregate and no one scab to be more than } in. in 
diameter. 

Other superficial, non-progressive blemishes on any one apple not 
to exceed } in. square in the aggregate on dessert apples and 3 in. 
square in the aggregate on cooking apples. 

Russeting.—Russeting in which the apple is cracked is not permitted. 
Solid or corky russeting in the stem cavity and eye basin is permitted. 
Dispersed russeting, together with solid russet spots not exceeding 
4 in. in diameter sprinkled over an aggregate of one-third of the 
surface, is permitted. 

Colour.—Dessert apples in any container to be reasonakly uniform 
in colour. 

Condition.—Dessert apples in any container to be reasonably uniform 
in stage of maturity. 


(8) Many grading labels which have a specialised meaning can 
also in isolation be used more generally. ‘Super’, in slang 
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usage, is an example. This constitutes a further reason for the 
use in technical contexts of ad hoc grading labels. Since these 
have no conventional criteria for employment there is no danger 
of confusing a general with a specialised employment as would 
be possible in the case of such a statement as ‘ That was a super 
consignment of apples ’. 

(9) In addition to the general philosophical problem of the 
nature of grading, the more general (less specialised) grading 
labels raise special problems of their own. It is perhaps partly 
for this reason that philosophers, who relish difficulties, have 
concentrated their attention on such general grading labels as 
‘good’ and ‘bad’. (There seems to be no good reason why 
they have neglected ‘indifferent ’.) One unfortunate result of 
concentrating on examples which raise special problems in 
contexts (ethical ones) which are especially complicated has 
been that the general problem of the nature of grading has been 
made to appear vastly more difficult than it is. 

As a matter of fact ‘first class’ raises practically all the 
special problems which ‘ good ’ does, but for convenience I will 
now mention some of these special problems using ‘ good’ as 
my example. 

(a) Granted that ‘ good ’ is a grading label, is it used so gener- 
ally because the criteria for its employment (corresponding to 
the technical criteria for the use of Extra Fancy) are very 
general, or because a different set of criteria is used in each 
different type of context (one set for apples, one for cabbages, 
one for guns, one for moral agents, and so on) ? 

(6) Granted that there are criteria for the use of some special- 
ised grading labels which it would be linguistic eccentricity not 
to accept, is it so obvious that in every situation there are 
accepted criteria for the use of the label ‘ good ’, whether general 
or specially adapted to the context ? Certainly if there are any 
criteria for the employment of the label ‘ good’ they will be 
vague ; but are there any, however vague, which are generally 
accepted ? (This will be recognised as the familiar ethical 
difficulty about moral relativity.) 

(c) Do there not appear to be many meanings of ‘ good’ ? 
Even if it turns out to be a grading label with accepted, though 
vague, criteria in some contexts (e.g., apple grading) may there 
not be others where, though not used as a natural description - 
(as in ‘ good hiding’), it is not used as a grading label either ? 

(10) These special difficulties about such very general labels 
as ‘good’ must be admitted to infect more specialised grading 
labels in some cases, since many of them conceal a reference to 
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good amongst their criteria. For example, in the show ring 
some of the criteria for judging animals are such pedestrian 
questions as whether this bit of the body is in line with that. 
But nearly always, I suspect, certainly in some cases, points are 
given for something like ‘ good general appearance’ or ‘ good 
bearing in the ring’. See also the example of grading standards 
given in B(4) above. 


C. Tur GENERAL NATURE OF GRADING 


In B we outlined some of the special problems about ‘ good ’. 
Some of the most famous conundrums were missing, but this 
was partly because they apply to all grading labels. The basic 
problem why I grade higher a truthful man than a liar, or regard 
a whole apple as better than a pest-infested one applies equally 
to the question why the criteria for Super should not be ex- 
changed for the criteria of Extra Fancy. I shall start, therefore, 
by dealing with some of the general questions about grading, 
avoiding the special problems raised by ‘good’ and kindred 
words as long as I conveniently can. 

Let us take a symbolic instance where X is a specialised 
label and A, B and C are the acknowledged natural criteria for 
its application. Let us further concentrate just on elucidating 
the question of how logically the use of a sentence ‘ This is X’ 
differs from other uses of sentences, and how much and in what 
way it resembles some other uses. Thus for the present such 
questions as why A B C are the criteria for X will be disregarded. 

The first thing which seems clear is that the question whether 
this is X is, granted the acknowledged criteria, as definitely 
decidable as are the empirical questions whether this is A, or 
B, or C. Of course, if A = ‘ not less than 2 inches in diameter ’, 
then the question whether this is X might be disputed in a 
marginal case because it might be disputed whether it is not 
less than 2 inches in diameter. But this kind of uncertainty 
obviously need not detain us now. The point is that if this has 
the empirical characters A, B, C, then it merits the grading 
label X, and if not, not; and this, in the required sense, is a 
decidable issue. 

The facts noticed in the last paragraph tempt us to say that 
‘this is X’ is just an ordinary empirical statement, that X is 
just an abbreviation for A B C; the relation of ‘Super’ to its 
criteria will be the same as ‘ Bramley’s’ to is criteria. But 
this doctrine, which will be recognised as a close relation of the 
doctrine of ethical naturalism, surely does not survive much 
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reflexion. At this stage we may merely note that the puzzle 
of how our intelligent apprentice was to distinguish apple grading 
from sorting out black and white draughts pieces is in effect 
repudiated by this naturalistic doctrine with the answer that 
there is no real distinction. And this is obviously false. 

A second possible theory of the relation of X to A B C is a 
close relation of the doctrine of ethical intuitionism. Having 
rejected naturalism, but recognising the close connexion between 
X and A BC, we shall say, on this view, that X-ness (say, Extra- 
Fanciness) is a non-natural, intuitable, toti-resultant character 
supervening on situations in which A B C are present, neces- 
sarily, but synthetically, connected with A BC. (If X-ness had 
been goodness and A knowledge this would not have been too 
much of a parody of intuitionism.) One negative argument for 
the view is that we have seen that naturalism fails, and that 
since the question whether this is X is decidable (objective) 
subjectivism will not do; nor, clearly, is it plausible to regard 
‘This is an Extra Fancy consignment of apples’ as a squeal of 
delight. So in default of other theories Intuitionism stands. 
More positively we may say that Extra Fancy is an adjective 
used in true or false statements; it must stand for some char- 
acter ; but it is not possible to see, hear, smell, Extra Fanciness, 
so it must be a non-natural character. Though I clearly do not 
accept this theory, I shall not attack it ; probably even those 
who support it in the case of ‘goodness’ would not wish to 
support it in the case of Extra Fanciness or Full Fruit Standard- 
ness. The reason for mentioning it as a theoretical possibility 
is that all the arguments of Moore and Ross can be converted 
to apply in all cases of grading labels. It is hard to see why it 
should be true of ‘ goodness’ but not of ‘ Extra Fanciness’. 

I suppose that a case can be made for a Stevensonian ! analysis 
in all grading situations. In stressing the close relation between 
X and A BC, it will be said, we have been concentrating on the 
second pattern of analysis too closely. Why the equivalence 
between X and A B C does not hold will become clear if we 
consider the neglected first pattern of analysis. To call an apple 
Extra Fancy would perhaps be to express a special type and 
degree of approval and call for it from others. Grading words 
will differ from others by the possession of a special emotive 
charge. 

Certainly it cannot be denied that amongst words which are 
or become highly charged emotively are the more extreme of 


1 Stevenson, Ethics and Language. 
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the more general grading labels (‘ good’ and ‘ bad’, but not so 
much ‘indifferent ’, for obvious reasons). But we have already 
noticed that one extremely valuable use of ad hoc grading words 
is that by using them it is possible to grade without emotional 
repercussions. It is perfectly intelligible that professional 
grading words should normally be emotively significant ; it is 
true that we often exploit this emotive significance ;? but to the 
true nature of grading these facts appear to be quite peripheral. 

But all these three views, naturalism, intuitionism and the 
emotive theory have seized on some points of importance (so, we 
shall see later, have ordinary subjectivism and utilitarianism). 
Naturalism rightly emphasises the close connexion between the 
grading label and the set of natural characters which justify its 
use ; intuitionism rightly emphasises that this close connexion 
is not identity of meaning and insists on the different logical 
character of grading labels and natural descriptions. Both 
rightly stress the objective character of grading. The emotive 
theory, agreeing with intuitionism about the fault of naturalism, 
rightly stresses that the intuitionist cure of suggesting that 
grading labels are a special kind of non-natural descriptive 
adjective will not do. 

At some stage we must say firmly (why not now ?) that to 
describe is to describe, to grade is to grade, and to express one’s 
feelings is to express one’s feelings, and that none of these is 
reducible to either of the others ; nor can any of them be reduced 
to, defined in terms of, anything else. We can merely bring 
out similarities and difierences by examples and comparisons. 
That, too, in the end, would presumably be the only way of 
bringing out the difference between asking questions and giving 
orders (here, again, the marginal case such as ‘ Won’t you go 
now ?’ must not be overstressed). 

We can, for example, tell stories of people sorting out mixed 
piles of fruit into apples, plums and pears, and of people sorting 
mixed piles of apples into Blenheims, Bramleys, etc., and notice 
the difference between this activity and that of people who sort 
piles of mixed fruit into good, bad, and indifferent piles, or Super, 
Extra Fancy, etc., piles. We can tell stories comparing also the 
distinction between mental classification and grading. Also, 
since philosophers are wedded to the expectation that indicative 
sentences will all be used for describing things, it will be as well 
to remind them of other non-descriptive (and non-emotive) 
uses of indicative sentences—Austin’s performatory sentences, 
for example. 

1 See B (1). 2 See B (2). 
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Or let us go back to the problem of the relation between the 
natural criteria A BC and the grading label X which they 
justify. Is the sentence ‘Anything which is A B C is X’ 
analytic or synthetic ? We have already noticed the natural- 
istic difficulties involved in answering ‘analytic’; but yet the 
pointlessness, the impossibility, of maintaining that a thing is X 
if it is not A B C or denying that it is X if it is A B C makes the 
answer ‘synthetic’ equally unplausible.t But if we see that 
grading is different from ordinary description we can understand 
why this dilemma is insoluble; for the question whether the 
connexion between two sets of characteristics is analytic or 
synthetic is a question which is designed to be asked where the 
related characters are descriptive. If not pressed too hard, the 
analogy of the relation between possession of the legal qualifica- 
tions for a right or privilege and the possession of that right or 
privilege illuminates better the relation between natural criteria 
and grade far better than the analogy of expanded descriptive 
phrases and defined abbreviations. For to assert the possession 
of the legal qualifications for a certain right (say the vote), ¢.g., 
that one is a British subject twenty-one or more years old, not 
a peer, not mad, etc., is not to assert analytically the possession 
of the legal right; but to assert the legal right is not to assert 
the possession of any additional characteristics of a descriptive 
kind beyond these qualifications. There are, of course, differ- 
ences too; otherwise, being graded and possessing rights would 
be indistinguishable. 

It may also be helpful to compare and contrast grading and 
choosing : 

(a) There is an analogy between examining various objects 
and then saying ‘I’ll have that one —which is a choice not a 
prediction—and mental grading. 

(b) There is an analogy between examining various objects 
and then picking one out to have and physical grading. 

There is a difference also in these cases which can be put by 
saying that between examining and choosing one grades, and 
chooses on the basis of one’s grading. 

Therefore (c) we may make up a more artificial example. 
Two captains picking sides will normally pick them on their 
estimate of the grade of the candidates for selection. But 
suppose there were certain rules for picking sides (say, that you 
have to pick the person who is first in alphabetical order) so 


1 This will have to be modified later. See pp. 165-6. But this modi- 
fication does not detract from the force of the argument in this context, 
where the acceptance of A B C as criteria is not being questioned. 
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that there would be a right and wrong way of picking your 
side. This example brings out the logical disparity which there 
can be between a non-descriptive activity like taking as a 
member of your side and the descriptive criteria for picking and 
to that extent should make the relation between a grading label 
and its criteria less mysterious. It is not surprising that there 
should be a close connexion between such an activity as picking 
something and the rules in accordance with which it is done and 
yet it be impossible to ask whether this connexion is analytic 
or synthetic ; the same thing should not be mysterious in regard 
to the natural criteria and physical grading. And if we see the 
unimportance of the difference between choosing something and 
saying ‘I will have this’ (we cannot ask whether the rule for 
choosing entails ‘I will have this one’), we might also see how 
unimportant is the difference between grading and applying a 
grading label. Of course, choosing in accordance with a rule is 
very different in many ways from grading; the analogy which 
I want to stress is between the relation of rule to choice and 
criteria to grade label. 

As a final attempt to bring out the general nature of grading 
it might be worth considering the word ‘ approve ’ for a while. 
It has been used frequently in recent philosophy to elucidate 
some specific grading situations. 

Many philosophers recently ! have been examining the distinc- 
tion in English between the present perfect tense (I sit, I run, 
I play) and the present continuous tense (I am sitting, running, 
playing). It is obvious that they have very different uses. 
Some verbs appear to have no present continuous, nor does their 
use in the present perfect appear similar to the use of other verbs 
in either the present perfect or present continuous tense (I know, 
I believe, I regret). ‘I approve” seems also to be such an 
anomalous verb. It is, indeed, possible to use its present con- 
tinuous tense but an example will show how anomalous such a 
usage is: suppose Smith has to obtain your approval if he 
wishes to do a certain thing. Then you will signify your approval 
by writing ‘ I approve ’ (not ‘lam approving’). Now supposing 
someone were to dash into your room and say ‘ What are you 
doing ?’ just while you are writing these words, you might 
possibly answer ‘ Oh, I’m just approving Smith’s application ’. 
Here ‘I am approving’ describes what I am doing, but the 
doing which I describe is not asserting, expressing, evincing or 


1T have learnt something about this from Professor Ryle and Mr. 
Austin. Ido not know who owns the patent. 
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having any feeling or emotion or state of mind. I am writing 
‘I approve’ and it is this action which I describe when I say 
‘I am approving’. To say, or write, ‘I approve’, however, is 
not to describe anything at all—it can be described but is not 
itself a case of describing. In the case above it is something like 
giving your authority for an action. 

Our other uses of ‘approve’ differ from this in many ways, 
but at least resemble it in that they are not descriptive uses. 
Suppose, for example, someone says ‘ On the whole, I approve 
of the licensing laws’. Clearly this is not so absurd a thing to 
say as to give his authority for something which does not need 
his authority. A better suggestion is that he is grading the 
licensing laws as being on the whole at least satisfactory. He 
might change his mind and henceforth disapprove, but this kind 
of change of mind is not the correction of a factual error. 

I do not wish to examine further the logic of approval for its 
own sake. I agree, however, with the subjectivists and emotiv- 
ists in considering that the analogy between approving and 
grading is illuminating—but not in the way they think, in that 
I deny that ‘I approve ’ is a description of the subjective events 
or that ‘ Please approve ’ is a request to have certain feelings. 

That is all I can do in the way of a logical description of 
grading. Before going on to consider such other general prob- 
lems as how we get the criteria in order to start grading we 
may first consider some of the special problems about ‘ good ’ 
and other very general grading labels. 


D. Some SpectaL PRoBLEMS apout ‘ Goon’ 


We shall start with the assumption (to be argued later) that 
good is a grading label applicable in many different types of 
contexts, but with different criteria for employment in each. 
Now first it must be pointed out that such general grading labels 
have a character equivalent to the vagueness and open texture 
to which Dr. Waismann has drawn attention? in the case of 
ordinary descriptive words. Take the example of an apple 
again; what are the criteria for its being good? First no 
doubt it must have a pleasant taste and straightway we have a 
case of a vague and open textured criterion. A pleasant taste 
for whom ? it will be asked; and there is no definitely right 

If I say ‘ I approve—do so as well’ there is no descriptive element in 
my statement. 


* Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume for 
1945. 
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answer. But we must not exaggerate this vagueness. For if 
we answer ‘to a majority of apple eaters’ there is nothing 
seriously wrong with the answer as there would be if we answered 
‘to the Archbishop of Canterbury ’ or ‘to squirrels’. But can 
we guarantee that it will be a stable majority ? Clearly not ; 
but this should not be philosophically worrying; the simple 
fact is that but for the contingent fact that there is such a 
stable majority we would have to give up grading apples alto- 
gether or else give up using pleasant taste as one of the criteria 
for grading apples.? 

The writings of some philosophers seem to suggest that 
pleasant taste is the only criterion of goodness in apples,? but 
this is surely false. Other criteria are size, shape, keeping 
quality, nutritive value, pleasing appearance and, perhaps, feel. 
Now we have already noticed vagueness and open texture 
within one criterion. But the list itself has the same properties. 
No one can give the precise list ; some will omit a criterion I 
have given, add another, vary the emphasis, and none of them 
need be wrong (though we could produce a list which would be 
certainly wrong). And it is always possible to think of some- 
thing else which might be taken as a criterion or which has been 
implicitly used as such and not been noted. But surely as long 
as we recognise this it need not worry us any more than the 
vagueness of the criteria for the use of descriptive adjectives. 
‘Good ’ is very vague—so is ‘ bald’, or ‘ middle-aged ’. So long 
as there is a general consensus in the employment of criteria all 
is well. If, as sometimes happens in the case both of vague 
descriptions and of vague grading labels, this consensus is 
missing, communication becomes uncertain (democratic, body- 
line bowling). 

In contrast with the apple consider a cabbage (the contrast 
could be made much greater). Many of the criteria will be 
quite different from those in the case of apples—firm heart, a 
bright green or bluish-green colour, few spreading outer leaves, 
long-standing, etc. 

Now, if the grading label ‘ good ’ were, in each of these and 
all other cases, merely shorthand for the sum of the criteria 


1 As a matter of fact in the technical grading of apples taste is not used 
as a criterion. This, no doubt, is partly because you cannot both taste 
and sell whole, partly because the taste of varieties is constant and it is 
assumed that only varieties will be further graded which have already 
survived the test of taste. 

2° This is good”, may mean “ This is pleasant” as when we say 
“This is good cheese”’.’ Paton, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
Supp. Vol. XXII, p. 110. 
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(naturalism) we should have the absurd situation that good was 
a homonym with as many punning meanings as the situations 
it applied to; it could not significantly be used of a theatrical 
performance in the sense in,which it is used of an apple. This, 
granted our present assumptions, constitutes a most graphic 
refutation of naturalism. On the other hand, to regard the 
relation between ‘ good’ and the criteria for a good apple as 
synthetic is equally absurd. If someone were to admit that an 
apple was of 2 inches diameter, regularly shaped, of pleasing 
taste, high vitamin content and pest-free, nor claimed that it 
lacked some other essential characteristic but none the less 
denied that it was a good apple it would not merely be empiri- 
cally surprising ; it would involve a breakdown in communication. 
The obvious naturalistic reaction to this, which, though for 
different reasons, might be shared by other schools of thought, 
would be to deny any assumption that the criteria are different 
in each different type of situation. ‘The real criteria’, they 
might say, ‘for the employment of “good”’ are much more 
general than you have made it appear. The criteria which a 
show judge might mention for a good Shorthorn cow or a cutler 
for a good knife are not the real criteria of goodness. The real 
criterion is easy production of a desired end, approximate or 
ultimate, in each case. The so-called criteria’, they might say, 
‘of the judge and the cutler are really no more than signs or 
symptoms that the object in question will satisfy this general 
criterion. We must distinguish ’, they might add, ‘the various 
senses of good, provisionally limiting ourselves to the modest 
distinction of good as a means and good as an end. Then there 
will be one general criterion of good as a means—already given, 
and one for good as an end which is perhaps something like 
“worth choosing for its own sake’. Perhaps, on reflexion,’ 
they conclude, ‘ we might wish to distinguish other senses, but 
we do not require the myriad of punning senses you suggested but 
only a few which in any case will be paronyms, not homonyms.’ 
No doubt this presentation of their argument could be bettered 
in many details, but it is not in detail that I wish to attack it, 
so perhaps it will suffice. Let me first admit that if one examines 
the kinds of thing which one employs as criteria, then, though 
this may not be the best way of putting it, one possible division 
of the criteria employed is into criteria which we choose for 
themselves and others which we choose for their consequences. 
Some criteria, too, as Plato pointed out in the Republic, we 
choose both for themselves and their consequences. Let me 
also admit that some criteria are less central than others, that 


11 
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some are used mainly as signs of the presence of criteria more 
difficult to detect in themselves. But these admissions in no 
way justify a distinction of two senses of ‘ good ’"—good as a 
means and good as an end. Firstly, the criteria which we 
employ for the grading label ‘good’ in any given case will 
usually include criteria of both types, and of Plato’s dual type ; 
if there are indeed any things for the goodness of which all 
criteria fall into either class these are limiting cases and not 
normal types. It would be a great mistake to imagine that 
farmers, cutlers and fruit growers value their products only as 
means to ends; and the consumer pays less for an unsightly 
vegetable because it 7s unsightly and not because of any detri- 
mental effects of unsightliness. If I am asked whether a good 
apple is good as a means or as an end I should not know how to 
answer; it is not a real question. But the division of criteria 
which we have admitted would only justify a distinction of two 
senses of good if it were logically impossible to mix the two 
sets of criteria, if at all. 

It might perhaps be replied to this, though even before argu- 
ment it is not very plausible, that all we have shown is that 
normally anything which we grade as good we call good in 
both senses of the word at once—that was why I could not 
answer in which sense of ‘good’ the apple was good. Still I 
have not established that there really are different sets of criteria 
for different types of situation. Let us answer that, even if an 
apple, per impossibile, satisfied all the criteria which we require 
for good as an end and good as a means in the case of cabbages, 
it would not be a good apple. Though we have agreed that 
some criteria are less central than others, there still remains a 
hard core of criteria which have to be satisfied in each different 
case, which cannot be generalised into any one or two formulae. 
Why an apple which tasted like a good cabbage would certainly 
be a very bad apple we have not yet ventured to discuss ; but a 
very bad apple it certainly would be; I cannot see how my 
imaginary opponents would be able to explain this fact, which 
seems to require different criteria for goodness in apples and 
cabbages (and a fortiori in men and guns). Omitting considera- 
tion of certain cant or slang phrases I see no reason for thinking 
that there is more than one sense of the word ‘ good’. On the 
other hand, since I deny an analytic identity of meaning between 
criteria and grading labels I still hold that the criteria are, as 
the facts seem to require, different in each situation. 

I add at this stage two small points which perhaps illuminate 
and are illuminated by the above discussion. 
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1. Suppose that I, ignorant of horses, point to a horse in a 
field and say ‘ That’s a good horse’. In a way we want to say 
that I know what I mean—after all I know how to use the various 
words and understand their syntax. But in a way we might 
want to say that I do not really know what Imean. For suppose 
that an expert had said ‘ That’s a good horse’. Now, looking 
at it once, and at a distance, he may be mistaken; he needs 
more facts than he has in order to be confident of the truth of 
his statement. But the kind of lack of confidence which I 
ought to feel is quite different ; for, unlike the expert, I will not 
be enabled by further examination of the horse to decide at all 
whether it is a good horse. And because I have made a state- 
ment which I just do not know how to verify or falsify (in the 
way grading statements are verified and falsified) we tend, as I 
suggested, to say that I did not really know what I meant. 

2. Grading statements being, as I maintain, objectively 
decidable, they are, for many reasons, more important and 
impressive than mere indications of personal likes and dislikes. 
We therefore tend to use them when all we are really entitled to 
do is to state our likes and dislikes. Thus I might easily say 
‘That’s a good horse’ being ignorant of the criteria for a good 
horse and therefore really only entitled to say that I like the 
look of it. We really know this, as becomes clear when we 
reflect that only a very conceited person would chance his arm 
by saying ‘ That’s a good horse ’ unless he knew or believed that 
his companion was as ignorant of horses as he was. We might 
say it to a city clerk—but not to a Newmarket trainer. These 
considerations help, I think, both to bring out the difference 
between grading and expressing one’s likes, and to explain why 
some people, observing that we naughtily interchange them, 
tend to confuse them. 

So much for the way we use such general grading labels as 
‘good ’ and how their use differs from that of more specialised 
grading labels, though the distinction is not a hard and fast one. 


E. Tue EstaBLisHMENT OF GRADING CRITERIA 


So far we have confined our study of grading to cases where 
it is fairly clear that there are criteria for grading, and without 
asking whether there must always be accepted criteria, or why 
the accepted criteria are accepted. We have certainly said 
nothing whatsoever to deal with such special problems as that 
taised by the moral reformer, who is often clearly intelligible and 
yet may almost be defined as the man who does not accept the 
accepted criteria. I cannot pretend to offer a complete answer 
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to these problems, but there are a few things which are perhaps 
worth saying about them. 

The first point to be made is that the question whether there 
are any objective and accepted criteria for grading and how they 
function, which we have just left, is a quite different problem 
from the problem why we employ and accept these criteria. 
This, I think, has not always been fully realised ; but certain 
theories could be much more powerfully stated if they took it 
into account. 

Subjectivism, in its traditional varieties as an account of how 
we use the word ‘good’ in general, for example, is usually 
stated in a manner which makes it an utterly absurd view. To 
say that there are no objective criteria, that there is no right or 
wrong opinion about whether this is good cheese or (to take a 
case of something which is clearly not good as a means) a good 
lap-dog, seems quite preposterous. Anyone who knew about 
cheese or dogs would laugh at you. It is equally preposterous, 
as Broad points out,! tc hold that a statement that some cheese 
is good is a statistical statement about peoples’ likes and dislikes, 
passions and emotions. But if we remodel this latter subjectivist 
theory and treat it not as a theory about the way we use the 
word ‘ good ’ but as a theory about how the criteria for grading 
cheese or lap-dogs come to be accepted and established, it 
becomes a much more plausible theory. The theory will now 
admit our account of how we use the word ‘ good’ ; its contri- 
bution will be as follows : it is a fact that there is a stable majority 
(we need not now settle among which people the majority will 
be) who prefer, like, choose, cheese with the characteristics 
ABC. Then ABC become the characteristics which are accepted, 
even by the minority, for grading cheese. Thus even if one 
happens to hate all cheese one will still be able sensibly to dis- 
tinguish good from bad cheese; mutatis mutandis the same 
applies to lap-dogs or anything else. Before the acceptance of 
such conventional criteria for good cheese the question whether 
some sample of cheese is good will have no answer.? After their 
acceptance the question will have a definite answer. This seems 
to me, thus recast as an answer to a different question, a very 
formidable theory. In the case of cheese it is just about right. 

But few philosophical theories have the monopoly of all 
truth ; any rival which survives long does so because it has got 
hold of some important point. But most of the prevalent philo- 


1§ee his essay on Hume in Five Types of Ethical Theory. I do not 
necessarily agree that Hume held this preposterous view. 
2 See p. 167 below on this point. 
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sophical theories about the meaning of ‘ good’ can be recast as 
theories of how we arrive at criteria of goodness. 

Now, @ priori there is no reason why there should be any one 
answer to the question why we accept the criteria which we do 
accept. We might adopt some criteria for certain reasons and 
some for others, Consider a utilitarian theory of goodness, for 
example, recast as a theory that we choose the criteria we do 
choose because things satisfying these criteria in a high degree 
subserve more easily the ends for which we employ them. As a 
general theory this is no doubt lamentably inadequate, but as an 
account of why we employ some criteria (e.g., sharpness in the 
case of a knife) it seems very plausible, and I have no doubt 
that if it makes this limited claim it is correct. 

Or consider social theories of goodness (especially moral 
goodness) which hold that a man or form of behaviour is good in 
so far as he or it contributes to social life and well-being. Once 
again, considered as an account of why we accept some of the 
criteria of goodness, I have no doubt that it is of value. No 
doubt truthfulness as a criterion of a good man is at least in part 
accepted for this kind of reason. And if anyone wishes to maintain 
that this is a rational ground for accepting the criterion, why not 2 

I have no doubt that there are other reasons for accepting 
criteria for grading, but we cannot aim at a complete catalogue ; 
in no circumstance could we have a right to regard any catalogue 
as complete. No doubt some criteria for some things are retained 
for all kinds of odd reasons. Perhaps few people nowadays 
could imagine why a family is better if the names of more of its 
former members and their interrelationships are recorded. 

But what of matters where there is not complete agreement on 
the criteria for grading something ? This is a situation which 
surely does sometimes arise. If the disagreement is minor it 
matters no more than minor disagreements about the require- 
ments for baldness. But disagreement is admittedly not always 
minor; the slayer and eater of aged parents and the moral 
reformer now rear their (respectively) ugly and reverend heads. 

Schematically, the main patterns of moral and other grading 
disagreements seem to be as follows :— 

(1) We accept roughly or exactly the same criteria of goodness 
(or of being first class, etc.) but haven’t yet examined them all. 
When one says of some object under discussion that it is good 
and the other says that it is bad, we will be speculating on 
partial evidence. We can settle the question by examining the 
other agreed criteria. This raises no problems, and its frequent 
occurrence is therefore insufficiently noticed by philosophers. 
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(2) We accept the same criteria but it is a marginal case. 
Here perhaps we shall never settle our agreement. But this 
raises no more problems than the unsettlable dispute who won a 
close race. Such disputes quite often occur and naturally last 
longer and attract more attention than the first type. 

(3) We have no agreement, or very little, on criteria. Here 
we just cannot settle our problems for the overwhelmingly good 
reason that we cannot discuss them. We shall normally assume 
that we have the same criteria and talk at cross purposes until 
we find that we cannot settle our dispute. We shall then either 
recognise what has happened and try to reach some agreed 
criteria failing which further discussion will be worthless, 2.e.. 
we shall stop discussing the undiscussable question whether this 
O is good and discuss the question how to grade Os. The reasons 
we shall offer for accepting the criteria we propose will be such 
as were mentioned in our last discussion. Or if we do not 
recognise our predicament we shall think each other stupid and/ 
or dishonest and fall back on rhetoric and abuse. 

(4) We may have important disagreements on criteria and 
Jones, the reformer, may know it. He may then openly reveal 
himself as not asking the question whether a thing is good or 
not by accepted standards, but as advocating new standards, 
new criteria. In this case it will be clear that we are not arguing 
whether a thing is good or bad in the ordinary way as in (1) and 
(2) above but arguing what criteria to use in order to argue that 
kind of question. More likely, and perhaps not so clear-headedly, 
he will use the rhetorical device of talking as though his proposed 
new criteria were the accepted criteria ; this is one of the most 
effective methods of getting new criteria accepted. This trick 
is commonly employed not merely by moral reformers but also 
by advertisers—they try to make you accept the characteristics 
of their wares as criteria of goodness in that class of merchandise 
by pretending that everyone (or all the best people) know that 
these are the accepted criteria. If people do not recognise this 
device for what it is, it may either be successful with enough 
people to get the standards actually changed or else we shall go 
through all the trying manoeuvres of type (3) above. 

It should be added that criteria of grade can change without 
the impetus of a militant reformer. No doubt ‘eligible’ was a 
grading word as applied to bachelors in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. No doubt also the criteria of eligibility 
gradually shifted, under the pressure of social evolution, from 


1S8tevenson, Ethics and Language, on Persuasive Definitions is very 
relevant here. 
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such things as a baronetcy and land to a good job and railway 
shares. 

If this rough schema of disagreements be accepted (in practice 
of course the types will be complicated and mixed up with each 
other) the answer to the problem of disagreement about grading 
criteria seems to be this: grading words can only be wsed success- 
fully for communication where criteria are accepted. Where 
they are not there can only be confusion and cross purposes 
until it is seen that the only discussion possible between such 
‘people is what criteria for grading to adopt—grading words must 
then be discussed, not used. 

The need for agreed criteria can perhaps be further illustrated 
in the following way. There are situations in which we do not 
naturally use grading words at all and where, therefore, there 
are no accepted criteria for grading. Consider for example the 
prime numbers. So far as I know, no one has yet graded the 
prime numbers as good and bad, or first and second class, and 
so far as I know there are no criteria for doing so. Unless my 
inadequate mathematical training misleads me, I suggest that 
if anyone were to say ‘ 17 is an exceptionally bad prime number ’ 
there would be a complete failure to communicate—a failure not 
due to anybody’s ignorance or incapacity. Only after criteria were 
adopted (I cannot imagine what in this case they would possibly 
be unless superstitious astrological ones) would such a statement 
be of any use in communication. (Whether it would therefore 
be previously meaningless may be left to the reader to decide.) 

But the extreme vagueness of the criteria in some grading 
situations undoubtedly makes it appear that there are no 
criteria to philosophers who like and expect things to be clear cut. 
Pre-eminently people might think this to be the case with the 
moral goodness of a person. We cannot hope to deal ade- 
quately with this point now but a few observations might be 
permitted and must suffice. 

A good man, without further qualification, obviously must 
fulfil different criteria in different contexts (for club and church 
membership, for example). This appears to be so even if we 
qualify our grading label and write ‘morally good’. In some 
contexts, one might almost say, the criteria of moral goodness 
in earlier twentieth century England can be roughly specified as 
being conformity to Ross’s list of prima facie duties. In other 
contexts what a man does will be less important and why he 
does what he does more important (‘ Motive not action makes a 
man good or bad’). Roughly the way to find out what criteria 
are being employed is to ask why the man has been graded thus. 
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But however the criteria may vary from context to context they 
must and can be recognised for effective communication ; without 
it we tend all too often merely to ‘ recite Empedoclean verses ’. 

A further resistance to recognising the ordinary grading 
mechanism as operating in morals is set up by the undoubted fact 
that moral grading is so much more important ; we feel so much 
more strongly about the attainment of high moral grades than 
others. Being a good cricketer is excellent in its way, but not 
vital ; being a good citizen, a good father, a good man, is very 
different. This creates the impression that to call someone a 
good man is logically different from calling him a good cricketer. 
The one point I shall make about this is that in grading people 
in non-moral matters and in grading things we are dealing with 
dispensable qualifications in people and dispensable things. 
But moral grade affects the whole of one’s life and social inter- 
course—a low grade in this makes other high gradings unimpor- 
tant. The nearest approach to morals in indispensability is 
made by manners ; and surely it is significant that we feel next 
most strongly after morals about manners—indeed there is a 
borderline where it is hard to distinguish which we are dealing 
with. But when we acknowledge these facts we surely give no 
reason for expecting a logical difference as well. 


F. Tue RELATION BETWEEN ALTERNATIVE SETS OF GRADING 
CRITERIA 


Now for the final problem; when there are differences of 
opinion about what grading criteria to adopt in a given situation 
is there not a right and wrong about it; can we not say that 
these are the right, these are the wrong criteria; or are we to 
say that the distinction, for example, between higher and 
lower, enlightened and unenlightened, moral codes is chimerical ? 
In some cases we would perhaps be content to admit that there 
was no right or wrong about it; the differences in criteria 
arise from different interests, different environments, different 
needs ; each set is adequate to its own sphere. But in others 
we certainly do not want to say this ; the distinction, for example, 
between higher and lower moral codes cannot be lightly brushed 
aside. Roughly the question of whether we wish to decide this 
issue appears to depend largely on whether the simultaneous use 
of different sets of grading criteria by juxtaposed groups is in 
departmental, dispensable matters, or in all-embracing matters 
such as moral codes (more or less enlightened) and manners 
(more or less polished or cultivated). 

This problem is clearly a large one which for adequate treat- 
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ment would require a book in itself. We can here only sketch 
a method of dealing with it. 

Clearly when we debate which of two moral codes is more 
enlightened there is no ultimate court of appeal, no umpire, 
unless some agreed revealed religious code is treated as a deus 
ex machina. Nor will it do to say that ‘more enlightened ’ 
means the same as ‘ the one I advocate’. This is shown by the 
fact that though I cannot admit that the code I advocate is less 
enlightened than yours, I can admit that it may be; just as I 
cannot admit that my present belief about anything is mistaken, 
but can admit that it may be. 

The important clue for dealing with this problem is to notice 
that enlightened, unenlightened, higher, lower are grading labels. 
Of course, we cannot, when debating what criteria to use for 
moral grading, grade the criteria morally. But we can grade 
them by enlightenment provided, of course, that the disputants 
have an agreed set of criteria of enlightenment. We cannot 
hope now to give a complete and clear list of these criteria ; 
no doubt they are vague ; and it is easier to employ criteria than 
to recognise them. But surely one criterion would be that the 
reasons for adopting the criteria are not superstitious or magical ; 
that some reasons can be given would seem to be another. 
Again, the contrast between the health, wealth and happiness 
of people living under different moral codes cannot prove the 
superiority of one code over another, but it does seem to be a 
criterion of enlightenment. The misery of slaves, for example, 
is surely a potent cause for the rejection of a moral code as 
unenlightened in which a slave owner or trader is a good man. 

If people have not agreed criteria for enlightenment, I do not 
know what one can do about it. All co-operative activities, all 
uses of language, must start from some agreed point. One 
needs a fixed point to move the world with one’s lever. 

Finally two postscripts. 

(1) I am not wedded to the words ‘ grade’ and ‘ criterion ’, 
I use ‘grade’ rather than ‘evaluate’, for example, largely 
because ‘evaluate’ tends to be associated with a special kind 
of theory. Again, in the Government directions for grading 
apples the word ‘ standard’ is used as a synonym for my word 
‘criterion ’. Possibly it is better in some ways but has the 
dangerous overtone for philosophers of ‘moral standard ’. 

(2) Nothing has been said in this paper about ‘ right ’, ‘ wrong ’ 
and cognate words. The discussion has ranged widely enough 
Without that. But it might be as well to make it quite clear 
that I do not regard them as grading labels. They function 
quite differently, and what I have said does not apply to them. 








IIL—EXPERIENCE 
By B. A, FarRELL 


I want to deal with a question that bothers physiologists and 
psychologists. It is a familiar question for philosophers, but I 
want to deal with it as it appears to them, not to us. Conse- 
quently, I shall begin by explaining at some length how the 
problem does arise for them. 

Adrian, in The Basis of Sensation, said many years ago that 
“whatever our views about the relation between mind and 
body, we cannot escape the fact that there is an unsatisfactory 
gap between two such events as the sticking of a pin into my 
finger and the appearance of a sensation of pain in my con- 
sciousness. Part of the gap is obviously made up of events in 
my sensory nerves and brain.” In his Waynflete lectures, 
The Physical Background of Perception, he purports to fill the 
gap even further by telling us about the structure and activity 
of the brain. He discusses the nature of the mechanism which 
would be needed to copy the activity of the brain—in particular, 
the activity of recognising significant relations and of learning 
skilled movements. After suggesting the sort of material events 
and changes that must occur in the brain to account for this 
sort of activity, he says “ Yet there remains the formidable 
problem of the intervening events. The human mind comes in 
somewhere in the chain of causation between the physical events 
in the sensory and the motor pathways.’’ Mental events, he 
goes on, must be closely connected with the material process 
going on in the cortex, and we must try to make such a connexion 
seem plausible. In an endeavour to make this connexion seem 
plausible, he discusses the suggestions of Kenneth Craik and 
says that “Craik could only suggest that consciousness comes 
in at certain points in the process of neural transmission where 
the physiological patterns have a particular kind of definiteness. 
. . . Onthis hypothesis, we could tell what someone was thinking 
if we could watch his brain at work, for we should see how one 
pattern after another acquired the necessary brilliance and 
definition.” 

This attitude of Adrian’s seems fairly representative among 
physiologists working in this field. They suffer severely from 
the occupational disease of traditional dualism. Adrian’s talk 


1See also, for example, Morgan (of Johns Hopkins) Physiological 
Psychology, McGraw xfill, 1943. 
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is also illuminating because it brings out the acute difficulty 
these neurologists are in. They would be only too thankful if 
they could ignore the intervening mental events altogether. 
What they would like to have is the assurance that they—as 
physiologists and neurologists—can in principle give a complete 
account of what happens when we think, recognise things, 
remember and see things ; and that they are safe in ignoring the 
mind and all intervening mental events whatever. But the road 
to their professional heart’s desire is blocked by what seem to 
them overwhelming objections. In particular, there is the old 
objection. To assert that a complete account of thinking, of 
having a sensation, and so on, can be given in physiological 
terms alone appears to entail that mental events are either 
reducible to physiological and neural ones (which is absurd), or 
else do not exist (which is false). So physiologists are reluc- 
tantly also ready to agree that any physiological and neural 
account of what happens when we think, etc., even if it is a 
definitive one for the time being, will leave out certain essential 
parts or aspects of the total process—the parts or aspects ‘‘ where 
the mind comes in’’. They might be inclined to express their 
dissatisfaction with their own accounts like this: ‘“‘ When a 
person sees things, thinks, and so on, it is obviously not true 
that all that is going on are the material processes that we 
physiologists describe. Certain mental processes are also going 
on. He is having certain sensations and feelings. In general, 
he is having certain experiences. And it is this that we have to 
leave out and cannot cope with.” 

But at this point the physiologists, like the plain man, are apt 
to get an idea, and to turn with relief, if not with hope, to 


. psychology. “It is the business of psychology ’’, they may say, 


“to deal with our sensations and feelings. And if it would only 
hurry up, then, with the physiological account of the neural 
basis of experience, the two sciences jointly might be able to 
offer a presentable account of what happens when we see and 
feel’’, etc. This is a very reasonable and obvious appeal for 
assistance, since the psychologists do almost invariably and ex- 
pressly accept “experience ’’ as falling within the subject matter 
of the science. Almost invariably, they describe the subject 
matter as covering both “ behaviour and experience’. Presum- 
ably therefore they do claim to give a scientific account of both. 


1This conjunction soon becomes familiar to anyone perusing the text- 
books, e.g. Thouless, General and Social Psychology, Ch. I. In Boring, 
Langfeld and Weld (ed.), Foundations of Psychology (1948), the conjunc- 
tion appears as “ behaviour and consciousness ”’. 
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Let us remind ourselves how psychologists do set to work to 
deal with “ experience ’’—with our sensations, our feelings, and 
so on; and what sorts of discoveries they make about them. 

Consider sensation. What a psychologist does is to take a 
Mr. X and use him as a subject in a laboratory. He might use 
Mr. X as a subject by, for example, subjecting him to the im- 
portant classes of stimuli that are likely to affect X’s sense organs 
—viz., mechanical, thermal, acoustic, chemical and photic 
stimuli. In this way he will discover from X’s responses and 
discriminations whether X’s sensitivity is normal or not—- 
whether, for instance, X is colour blind or not, or has abnormally 
acute acoustic sensitivity, and so on. Or he might vary the 
stimuli in respect of their quality, intensity, extension or dura- 
tion in order to discover whether X’s responses show correspond- 
ing variations. The sort of generalisation the psychologist 
produces is exemplified in the Weber Law about differential 
thresholds, and later modifications of this ; or in a generalisation 
about the primary qualities of the stimuli in question from which 
all other qualities are obtained (e.g., “in vision, the primaries 
are red, yellow, green, blue, white and black ’’). 

In experimenting on X as subject, it is not necessary for the 
psychologist to make X talk to him. In principle, everything 
he wants to know can be discovered by making X behave like a 
dog and depress keys or open lids or perform some such motor 
response that shows the psychologist he has made the discrim- 
ination in question. Just as we can discover that a dog can 
distinguish between red and green colours by successfully 
training the dog to distinguish that the red light over a door 
means it is open, whereas the green light means it is shut, so the 
psychologist can in principle discover that X is or is not colour 
blind, can or can not react to this or that variation in the stimulus 
and so on. But of course, it is ever so much more convenient, 
and indeed very often necessary at present with our limited 
experimental techniques, to ask X to report what he does see. 
Provided that these reports are of the very simple Yes-No 
variety, and the psychologist has good reason to believe that X 
is co-operating with him, there is no methodological objection 
whatever for not also using X’s verbal reports. 

One further thing a psychologist also does. Quite often he 
places himself in the role of subject. For laboratory purposes 
it is often convenient for him to play the role of X. Now it may 
or may not be the case that, when he does so, he makes observa- 
tions of quite a different sort to those he makes when he merely 
observes X reacting to the same stimulus—e.g. a red disc. I 
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will come to this later. What is important to note is that by 
playing the role of observer-subject, he does not add anything 
to the discoveries of psychological science that he could not in 
principle obtain from the observation of X alone; and no new 
concepts are required to deal with what his own subject-observa- 
tion reveals which are not also required by what was, or can be, 
revealed by his observation of X. 

This, then, though very roughly, is how contemporary psy- 
chologists go to work. They investigate remembering, learning 
and thinking, feelings, attitudes and traits, temperament and 
personality in the same sort of way as they investigate sensations. 

But this seems to psychologists an awkward and ridiculous 
situation. For it means that the science of psychology does not 
deal with “‘ experience ’’ either. Thus, in describing how subject 
X reacted to different types of stimuli, it is clear that we were 
not dealing with X’s sensations at all, but with his behaviour ; 
and the discoveries that psychology claims to have made about 
‘* sensation ’’ have not been about “‘ sensation ”’ at all, but about 
the sensitivity of organisms to physical stimuli. To describe 
all this work as being about “sensation ’’ is just false. This 
situation is awkward because it means that we are no nearer 
dealing with the facts of experience, which brain-physiology 
leaves out ; and so no nearer providing a scientific account of it, 
which could supplement the account given by physiology, and 
thereby provide a reasonably complete picture of what happens 
when we have a sensation, or feel, etc. This situation is ridi- 
culous because, while psychology purports to be the scientific 
study of experience, and lip-service is paid to this attempt in the 
usual definitions of its subject matter, the science, in effect, 
does not include experience within its purview. What psycho- 
logisis feel the science should somehow also include is, for 
example, the sensation-quality that X undoubtedly experiences 
when, rat-like, he discriminates a red disc; and the mental 
state he is in when he thinks, and not merely his behaviour ; and 
(to quote Stout +) the “ unique kind of feeling-attitude towards 
an object ’’ which we experience when we are in some emotional 
state, not merely the readiness and dispositions we exhibit 
towards the object of our emotion. Moreover, psychology 
should also aim at giving us the laws governing these sensation 
qualiiics, emotional states, and so forth. But all this is just 
what contemporary psychology does not include and do. The 
fact that the subject X and the psychologist himself both have 
sensations, and so forth, is simply ignored. 


1 Manual of Psychology, Bk. III, Ch. IV (5th Edition). 
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No doubt all this sounds stale and naive to puzzle-wise pro- 
fessional philosophers. But to date we cannot flatter ourselves 
that we have done much to help the psychologists, poor animals, 
out of their maze. Like the physiologists, the ordinary working 
psychologist would be quite pleased in a way to get rid of sensa- 
tions, feelings, etc., as items of experience, and deal solely with 
reactions, discriminations, behaviour-readinesses, and so on. 
But he cannot bring himself to do so. For he sees himself faced 
by the old unpalatable alternative. To get rid of “ experience ”’ 
can only be done by denying that we have sensations, etc., or by 
refusing to bother with them. But to assert that we do not 
have sensations, or that no experiences occur, is to assert what 
is palpable false ; and to refuse to bother with them is to leave 
out certain phenomena, or aspects of phenomena, that psycho- 
logists are supposed to investigate. 

Some psychologists, chiefly American I think, have paraded 
their embarrassments (being less inhibited than their British 
colleagues), and have tried to deal with them. For example, 
Tolman (of California), in his Purposive Behaviour in Animals 
and Men, distinguishes between discriminations, discriminatory 
readinesses and so forth, on the one hand, and what a psychology 
of discriminations leaves out on the other. What it leaves out 
he calls “ raw feels’’. These raw feels, he says, are not capable 
of scientific treatment, and he admits at the end of the book that 
he does not know what on earth to do with them. He suggests 
three scrap heaps on to which they may be thrown. They may 
be ignored as scientific will of the wisps. They may be assumed 
to correlate consistently with our responses and response readi- 
nesses, so that in so far as X and Y behave alike they have the 
same sort of experience. Thirdly, “ Raw feels may be the way 
physical realities are intrinsically’ so that, e.g., experienced 
qualities may be “the intrinsic nature of a nervous process ”’. 
By contrast, Boring (of Harvard) will stand no such meta- 
physical nonsense. In The Physical Dimensions of Consciousness 
(note the word “ physical ’’), and again in a more recent article, 
he has argued like this. In the early stages of our physiology 
and psychology, interaction seems the obvious answer, because 
we find stimulus causing sensation and sensation causing move- 
ment. But as our knowledge advances, psycho-physical paral- 
lelism is suggested, because sensation then seems to parallel 
some middle part of the series of material events, between, say, 
the prick of the pin and the jerking away of my arm. But 


1“*Mind and Mechanism” in The American Journal of Psychology, 
April, 1946. 
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were our knowledge to be complete, so that we had a perfect 
correlation between sensation and neural process, we should 
then identify the two. We are not inclined to do so now, but 
we will, when the time comes. And he proposes to hurry up 
the transition a bit by doing some propaganda himself and 
saying “ Neural process and sensation are identical’. 


First steps: “behaviour” and “ experience”’. 

Well, what can be done about this? Let me simplify the 
question by talking for the most part about that form of ex- 
perience we call sensation. 

Suppose subject X is asked in a laboratory: “ Please tell me 
what you are seeing now”’; and suppose he answers: “I see 
ared patch’’. Now take the sentence: “ If we merely consider 
all the differential responses and readinesses, and such like, that 
X exhibits towards the stimulus of a red shape, we are leaving 
out the experience he has when he looks at it’’. I shall call 
this sentence ‘A’ for short. It is, no doubt, only a sentence 
that someone doing psychology would ever utter. But, when we 
appreciate this, it seems quite a straightforward sort of remark, 
with nothing odd about it. It has this appearance because it 
seems to resemble quite ordinary remarks like the following. 

Sentence 1. “If you merely consider what Y says and does, 
you leave out what he really feels behind that inscrutable face 
of his.” Sentence A resembles sentence 1 in that both are 
apparently saying that, if you rely only on the publicly observ- 
able behaviour of the person, you will be ignoring his private 
experience ; and you may be wrong in the guesses you make 
about it. It is quite sensible and often true to utter sentence 1, 
or something like it. Why not also sentence A ? 

Sentence 2. “If you only consider the obvious overt be- 
haviour of an ape when solving one of Kéhler’s problems (e.g., 
getting the banana from the roof by piling up boxes on each 
other and climbing up), you leave out that when it sat still once 
or twice, it was obviously doing something like ‘ cogitating ’ 
about the problem.” And 

Sentence 3. “If we just treat a small child as a bundle of 
reflexes gradually being conditioned & la Watson, we are in 
danger of forgetting that the child also has feelings and vague 
wants of its own, and is not just a performing rat.”’ 

The resemblances between sentence A and sentences 2 and 3 
aie similar to those between sentences A and 1. I deliberately 
chose two technical examples that have cropped up in the 
history of the subject, because it is these that are apt to influence 
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psychologists more immediately than those from ordinary dis- 
course. 

But of course sentence A is also quite different from sentences 
1,2 and 3. Take sentence 1. What we leave out here is some- 
thing that Y can tell us about. We might say of him: ‘“ Can’t 
he be persuaded to be a bit more open and tell us what he really 
feels about our proposal ?”’. Or “‘ If Y goes on being so secretive 
and withdrawn, I shall persuade him to go for psychological 
advice. Perhaps the chance to talk to a sympathetic person 
may help him to get things off his chest.”’ Contrast this with 
X in sentence A. What is left out here is something that X 
cannot in principle tell us about. He has already given us a 
lengthy verbal report, but we say that this is not enough. We 
want to include something over and above this, viz., X’s experi- 
ence. It is useless to ask X to give us further reports and to 
make further discriminations if possible, because these reports 
and discriminations are mere behaviour and leave out what we 
want. It is obviously pointless, therefore, to recommend X to 
go to an analyst, so that he can then tell us about the experience 
he has when he looks at a red shape and that we have so far 
ignored. 

The same sort of differences hold for sentences 2 and 3 as 
well. This can be seen by imagining that the ape and the child 
were suddenly given the gift of human adult speech and the 
discriminatory capacity that goes with it. They would then 
give us the same sorts of reports that X gives us in the laboratory, 
and thereby enable us to include what we might have been in 
real danger of leaving out of our account of how they (ape and 
child) solve problems—wiz., that they too cogitate, have wants 
and so on. Again, therefore, it is quite obvious that what we 
were in danger of leaving out in the cases of the ape and the 
child is quite different from what we feel we are leaving out in 
the case of X. 

At this point the commonsensical objection is useful (that 
we must be leaving out X’s experience if we only consider his 
behaviour) because it emphasises that we do not normally use 
“experience ’’ and “ behaviour”’ as synonyms, but more often 
than not ascontrasts. Thus, e.g., you might say: “ I did nothing 
but felt a shiver down my spine’”’; or we might say: “ Those 
factory hands who do a routine job usually have a rich day 
dream life’; or “ He plays tennis quite well but he still does 
not enjoy it’’. In these examples, it would be quite wrong, or 
odd, English to describe your shiver, the day dream life of the 
factory hands, or the joyless experience of the tennis player as 
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“behaviour”. This contrasting use of ‘“ behaviour”? and 
“experience ’’ reinforces our tendency to say that behaviour 
sentences inevitably “leave out ’’ the person’s experience. But, 
of course, when we look more closely at the sentences where we 
do use ‘‘ experience’ in a way that contrasts with behaviour, 
we notice at once that these sentences, like numbers 1, 2 and 3 
already mentioned, also differ from sentence A in the same sort 
of way. The experiences of the factory hands and the tennis 
player are describable, the “left out ’’ experience of X is not. 

This normal use of ‘“ behaviour’’ and “ experience’ draws 
attention to the odd and stretched use of ‘‘ behaviour ’”’ we are 
now employing. For, in order to show that what we are alleged 
to be leaving out is something very odd, we stretch the word 
“ behaviour ”’ to cover, at least, the covert verbal and other 
responses of the person, his response readinesses, all his relevant 
bodily states, and all the possible discriminations he can make 
to the presented red shape. But, in spite of this stretching, we 
are still dissatisfied. We still want to draw a line between X’s 
behaviour in this sense and his experience. We want to do so 
because this distinction still seems to have a point here. For 
example, we still want to pose the schoolboy question: ‘‘ When 
X and Y both look at a red patch, and show no discoverable 
differences of response, how do we know that what X sees is 
like what Y sees ?—that their experience is qualitatively identi- 
cal?”’. We still want to say that when a congenitally blind 
person has his sight restored, it is not simply the case that he 
now does and can respond differentially to a new range of stimuli. 
We want to say that his experience is now qualitatively different. 
We still want to distinguish between robots and men by saying 
that the former have no sensations. We also want to use this 
distinction between “ behaviour’ and “ experience ’’ whenever 
we think of the Martians, or of the ‘men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders ” and wonder what it would be like to 
be one of them. To stick to this distinction seems to be the 
only way of satisfying our wants here and of talking like this. 
So even if it be true (as Mace alleges it is1) that “‘ statements 
about mind or consciousness just turn out to be, on analysis, 
statements about the behaviour of material things’’, we still 
feel like retorting that this is at best only true for psychological 
purposes, and in any case, so much the worse for the psychology 
that demands such a result. 

Now I could go through these queer and difficult cases at once 


1“Some Implications of Analytical Behaviourism ”, Arist. Soc. Proc., 
1948-49 
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in order to discover whether we do need the distinction between 
“behaviour ’’ and “ experience ”’ to talk about them. But this 
may be a little premature and produce unnecessary resistance. 
So I shall try another tack first. 


Why this experience is so odd. 

I shall say that the experience of X, which we are alleged to 
be leaving out, is featureless. This is in contrast with the 
experiences referred to in sentences 1, 2 and 3 above. The ex- 
perience of X is featureless because there is nothing about it 
that X can discriminate. If he does discriminate something 
that appears to be a feature of the experience, this something 
at once becomes, roughly, either a feature of the stimulus in the 
sort of way that the saturation of the red in the rd shape is a 
feature of the red shape, or a feature of his own responses to the 
shape. X merely provides us with further information about 
the behaviour that he does and can perform. 

But surely this is mistaken ? Surely it is wrong to say that 
it has no features? For, even if it is always false to say of the 
experience we are leaving out that e.g. “It is red’’, or “ It is 
extended ’’, what of the so-called “formal ’’ predicates or pro- 
perties ? No doubt we cannot say of it that it stands in spatial 
or causal relations to anything else. But surely we can say, e.g. 
“ At least X’s experience happens’’. Surely, that is, we can 
say that it stands in “temporal relations’ to other events or 
processes ? No—this will not do. For to say that “ something 
or other happens quite frequently ’’ is to say that the something 
occurs at different times. To say this is to say that this some- 
thing is in principle datable. How now do we set about dating 
the occurrence that is X’s experience at any time? All we 
can do is to date X’s responses. But suppose X, as subject- 
observer, sets himself the task of dating the onset of a certain 
raw feel experience, for example, the one that is supposed to 
happen when he sees two changing shapes as equally elliptical. 
When X times himself here, say by stopping a stop watch, all 
that he can time is his “seeing ’’—e.g., his subvocal “ Ah! 
that’s it”’, his accompanying release of breath and muscular 
tension, and so forth. What, therefore, he dates is the onsct of 
his seeing the shapes as equally elliptical. Difficulties only 
multiply if we now retreat and say “ But we time the experience 
indirectly by timing the behaviour that it accompanies?” 
E.g. What sort of “ accompanying ”’ does this ghost do ? 

But surely we can say : “‘ X’s experience (in the raw feel sense, 
of course) is not identical with Y’s’’? The answer seems to be 
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“No” again. Obviously we cannot be saying here that X’s 
experience differs qualitatively from Y’s, because admittedly 
neither have the sort of features that permits them to differ 
qualitatively. If we are saying that X’s experience is not 
numerically identical with Y’s, then presumably we are saying 
something like : “Ohno! Mr. Shaw is our grocer—not G.B.S.”!; 
“Its the same cheering you heard a minute or so ago”’; “ It was 
the same explosion we both heard’’. J.e., we are presumably 
talking about things, or processes, or events. But X’s and Y’s 
experiences are not things, processes or events. We notice the 
difference if we ask: ‘‘ As they have no properties like ‘red’, 
‘long’, ‘loud’, etc., how, in the first place, do we distinguish 
these two processes (or events), viz., X’s and Y’s experiences, so 
that we can then assert that they are not the same?” In the 
case of the cheering, or explosions, it is possible to do so. Here 
it does not seem to be. 

But I have been saying quite a lot of things about experience 
in the course of this paper—if not positive, then at least negative, 
things. Thus, for example, I have said: ‘“ X’s experience is 
such that there is nothing about it that X can discriminate ’’. 
If this is to be true, then presumably I am saying something 
about experience, if only in the indirect way that negative 
assertions do say things. But observe that, when I do come out 
with this assertion, and others like it, what I say is easy to 
follow and seems plausible because we are comparing it uncon- 
sciously with an assertion like ‘‘ Ultra violet radiation cannot be 
discriminated visually ’’, or ‘‘ When I play a chord on a piano, 
X just experiences a blur—he cannot discriminate a note’”’. 
Yet my assertion about experience is quite unlike these examples 
—obviously. Because of this, it is a confusion-producing 
assertion. It gives us the impression that we have been told 
something about the raw feel experience, just as we really are 
told something about ultra violet radiation, or X’s experience 
on hearing a chord. 

Yet I have suggested that we say “ X’s (raw feel) experience 
is featureless ’’. Should I have said this? No! It is equally 
muddling. For it looks like saying: “‘ The landscape in a desert 
is featureless ’’, or ‘‘ The faces in his paintings are quite feature- 
less’, or “ The Times is almost featureless’’. But to say this 
sort of thing is compatible with the something talked about. 
having al! sorts of other properties ; to say ‘‘ X’s experience is. 
featureless ’’ is not. If it is suggested again at this point that 
what we can do is simply to reject it as non-existent, we are in 
trouble too. For to say that X’s experience does not exist, or is 
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unreal, or that ‘ There is not such thing as X’s experience ’, etc., 
is quite unlike saying : 

1. Unicorns are unreal, Johnny. 

2. There is no such process as perpetual motion. 

3. Dodos don’t exist any more. 

4. There are no round squares. 

5. No prime number exists between 19 and 23. 


Unicorns are unreal because they are the creations of legend 
and heraldry. Perpetual motion is a physical impossibility. 
Dodos are extinct. There are no round squares because the 
concept is self-contradictory ; and there is no prime number 
between 19 and 23 for logical reasons, since it can be proved 
quite simply that there is not one. ‘ X’s experience’ is quite 
unlike these cases. For one thing, we know what it is we are 
denying in these cases; with X’s experience we do not. The 
snag is that we cannot discuss the question without using a 
substantive, like “‘ experience”’, and the pronoun “it”’ (as in 
“Tt is featureless ’’). But this at once traps us into supposing 
that we are talking about some thing, process or event or state 
of affairs (or what not), to which this noun and pronoun, like 
other nouns and pronouns, are being used to refer. Obviously 
they are not being used in this way here, however difficult it is 
to get clear just how they are being used. 

The upshot so far, then, is that to talk about X’s experience 
as a process, or an event etc. is just confusion producing. It 
is foolish to say that it has, or has not any, features. It is 
foolish to label it as a shadow or ghostly process on the model 
of Ayer (in Thinking and Meaning), and then deny that it 
occurs. In particular, it is foolish to say that physiology and 
psychology ignore it and leave it out. There is no need what- 
ever for Adrian to imagine that he is in danger of leaving anything 
out ; and it is folly for Tolman to invent a special term, “raw 
feels ’’, to refer to this unreferable something. For X’s experience 
is not the sort of thing that can be ignored or noticed, left out or 
included. It is not the sort of thing of which one can fruitfully 
say ‘“‘It is a sort of thing”’, and for which it is appropriate to 
use nouns and pronouns at all. 


The objection of the indescribable experience. 
“ But is the man crazy? The argument so far has simply 
not shown that experience is featureless. All that it has shown, 
if that, is that our experience has no features that can be de- 
scribed, or discriminated, or reported in a laboratory. But the 
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fact that it lacks such features does not entail that it lacks all 
features. For it may still possess features with which we can 
only be acquainted. And this, of course, is the case. When, 
for example, we look at a red patch, we all just know what it is 
like to have the corresponding experience, and we all just know 
how it differs from the experience we have when locking at a 
green patch. We cannot describe this difference. But what of 
that ? The fact that we cannot describe it should not be used 
to suggest the absurdity that nothing of the sort exists. We 
only land in this absurdity by restricting the sort of observations 
psychology can make to the observations of a third party (or 
subject), and by restricting acceptable observation-sentences to 
those in the third person. If we do this, it is no wonder that 
we are restricted to the observation and recording of behaviour 
and that we feel we are leaving out experience.” 

What makes this plausible? The fact that this situation 
appears to resemble stacks of cases where we do say or believe 
that some experience can only be appreciated at first hand, and 
cannot be described at all. ‘‘Oh! I cannot possibly begin to 
tell you what it was like—you must experience it for yourself.”’ 
And the ‘it’ here may be anything from the beauty of the Alps 
or the thrill of ski-ing, to the prophetic character of the Epilogue 
of R. Vaughan Williams’s Sixth Symphony and the esoteric 
pleasures of the professional philosopher. This sort of remark, 
moreover, is a well-established response with all of us, since it 
goes back to childhood. The child is continually being put into 
situations in order to appreciate them and learn about them ; 
and he is continually being told: “ Oh, you must wait until you 
are old enough to go to a pantomine yourself, and then you will 
know what it is like’’. Clearly, descriptions are pitifully poor 
conveyors of the qualities of an experience, especially to a child, 
because, to say no more, descriptions invariably do an injustice 
to the discriminations sictually made and to the excitement with 
which they are made. 

But is the indescribable experience of seeing a red patch like 
any of these? No—it differs in the relevant respect. When 
we say “ We can’t describe the experience of seeing a red patch ”’ 
(in the raw feel sense) the “can’t ”’ is logical. When we say 
“We can’t describe the prophetic character of the Epilogue of 
R. V. W.’s Sixth Symphony, you have to hear it for yourself ’’, 
the ‘can’t’ is the “ hopeless’ can’t. No matter how carefully 
and intelligently the critics talk about it, they cannot work me 
up in the way the Epilogue itself can. If, however, X’s seeing 
ted patches in the past had occurred in unpleasant circumstances, 
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and X had acquired a horror of the things, then I might say: 
“T can’t describe the unpleasant character that a red patch has 
for X’’. And then I would be using the “hopeless ”’ can’t. 
The “hopeless can’t ’’ seems appropriate where our discrimina- 
tory repertoire is poor, and where, from whatever causes, the 
stimulus (or object in question) produces emotional responses 
that a description cannot do, no matter how imaginative the 
listener may be. This points out where the distinction between 
“We can/We can’t describe the experience’’ is useful. It is 
useful to say we can’t describe the R. V. W. Epilogue, in order 
to distinguish it from relatively simple and humdrum experiences 
like going for a ride on a bus or having pins and needles. It is 
useless to say we can’t describe the R. V. W. Epilogue, if we 
wish thereby to stress the likeness between the raw feel experi- 
ence of seeing a red patch and the experience of hearing the 


Epilogue. 
Let me try to deal briefly with this in a different way. Suppose 
we still feel like saying (Moore-wise, perhaps): “‘ But we just 


do know what it is like to have the experience of looking at a red 
disc, and we just do know how this differs from looking at a 
green one’’. Presumably we would say that a rat, once trained 
to discriminate between a red and a green disc, had the experi- 
ence (in some primitive way) of seeing a red disc. But we 
would hesitate to say that it knew that it had this experience— 
or knew what it was like to have this sort of experience. Well, 
then, what is true of us that is not true of the rat? Looking 
at it psychologically, we can react to our own responses to the 
disc by means of substitute, or symbolic, behaviour, and the 
rat cannot do so. When I, or you, claim to know what our 
experience of looking at a red disc is like, we imply, in part, 
that we are able to react symbolically to our response of “ looking 
at a red disc”. What we react to in this way is the pattern of 
stimulation produced by this response of “looking’’. Again, I 
may react symbolically to a pattern of stimulation that is called 
“a behavioural readiness ”’ to respond to this red disc as I have 
responded to others in the past; and I may then say: “Oh, 
there’s something very familiar about this red disc ’’, or some- 
thing of the sort. When, therefore, I say: “I just know what 
it is like to have the experience of looking at a red disc ’’, I am 
saying, for psychological purposes, that I have the capacity to 
discriminate my own responses in the same sort of way as I 
discriminate the features of the red disc when I say of it, for 
example: “Oh, its bright, uniformly red ’’, and so on. If we 
overlook this capacity to react symbolically to one’s own re- 
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actions, or if we say we are doing “introspection ’’ and do not 
enquire what actually happens when we do so, then we are 
liable to assert, with a flourish and an air of importance, that 
“we just know how looking at a red disc differs from looking 
at a green one’’. In other words, we are then liable to mistake 
features of our responses to the disc for some indescribable and 
ineffable property of the experience. 

One consequence of all this. It makes no difference if a 
psychology allows or emphasises observation-sentences in the 
first person. “ Experience ’’ still remains featureless, and our 
observation and our recording cannot include it no matter how 
hard we try. 

It is appropriate at this point to return to the difficult cases 
where it still seems to be essential to keep the distinction between 
“behaviour ”’ and “ experience’. I only have space to consider 
two of these cases—the Martians and the robots. 


A difficult case: The Man from Mars. (a) “ What it would be 
like to be a Martian”. 


Suppose we had obtained from our Martian visitor all the 
information that we, as psychologists and physiologists, could 
obtain about his sensory capacities. We should probably still 
want to say: “I wonder what it would be like to be a Martian 
—with his pseudo-radio sense, able, for example, to listen to 
whatever wave length he chooses. Extraordinary!’’. This 
seems to be a perfectly sensible remark. But if there was nothing 
more to be discovered about the Martian than his actual and 
possible responses, then this would not be a sensible remark. We 
would know what it would be like to be a Martian and there would 
be no point in wondering about it. So there is something more 
to be learnt about the Martian, and that is what his experience 
is like. Similarly for our wonderings about babies, mice and 
lice. 

Now we treat this remark (“‘ I wonder what it would be like 
to be a Martian”) as perfectly sensible because it resembles 
remarks like : 

1. “I wonder what it would be like to be an opium smoker.” 

2. “ T wonder what it would be like to be, and hear like, a bat.”’ 
In 1 and 2 the only sort of answer that will satisfy me is the sort 
of answer I will get if I became an opium smoker or a bat myself. 
That is to say, I am imagining myself in the role of observer- 
subject, z.e., the role of the privileged observer, and I will be 
satisfied only with the sort of answer that I can then obtain. 
The demand for this sort of answer here is quite reasonable, 
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because it is a contingent fact that I am not an opium smoker 
or a bat (after all, a witch could easily change me into a bat for 
a day or so). Hence there is nothing absurd in the supposition 
that I should become a privileged observer here. Similarly, my 
wonder about the Martian seems to be the sort that can be 
satisfied only by a privileged observer’s answer. What makes 
this answer seem so imperative is that the Martian’s experience 
differs, ex hypothesi, from mine so much more than the opium 
smoker’s, or even the bat’s. It is this vast difference that 
inclines us to reject any attempted description of the Martian 
experience as feeble and inadequate. Moreover, as with the 
opium smoker and the bat, it is perfectly sensible to suppose 
that I should become a privileged observer here also ; and it is 
this wonder what it would be like to be a privileged observer 
that leads us to say there is something more to be learnt about 
the Martian, namely, “‘ What his experience is like ’’. 

But our wonder about the Martian is quite different from our 
wonder about the opium smoker. For what we want to know 
about the Martian is something that no privileged observer can 
give himself or us. Suppose I become an opium smoker and I 
then say: “I now know what it is like to be one”. What do 
I know here? In part, I know the sort of thing I could embody 
in “ Confessions of an Opium Smoker ”’; the sort of dreams the 
smoker has; how habit forming goes on so that ultimately his 
whole life becomes dominated by the drug. If Iam confronted’by 
another alleged opium smoker, my knowledge is such that I may 
be able to use it to help determine whether the other man really 
is an opium addict, or whether he is just lying or putting over 
an act. In part, also, what I know here is something that can 
be discussed in a court of law or by medical psychologists. My 
claim to have this knowledge may be rejected by them, wrongly, 
as bogus, or it may be accepted as veridical, when in fact it is 
bogus. In short, when I take up opium smoking and learn 
what it is like to be an opium smoker, what I learn is a lot about 
the expandable and describable experience of the smoker. Or, 
to put it differently and paradoxically, I do not learn anything 
more about it except what the scientific methods of the non- 
privileged observer are still too clumsy to discover for them- 
selves. All, therefore, that happens when I become a privileged 
observer is that I give myself the opportunity of making certain 
observations for myself. I give myself the opportunity of 
making the same discriminations, etc., as the opium smoker, of 
learning to react to these as he does, and so of coming to “ know 
what it is like to be an opium smoker ”’. 
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What, however, we want to know about the Martian is quite 
other than this. It must be, because if it were not, there would 
be no point in distinguishing between “behaviour” and 
“experience ’’ in our talk about him. The “experience” of 
the Martian would then be assimilable under “ behaviour ”’ in 
the way we have just suggested for the opium smoker. It is 
perfectly sensible to wonder what it would be like to be a Martian 
of we are thinking of one of us becoming a privileged observer. 
But clearly we cannot only be thinking of this because this sup- 
position is not enough. In fact, it is not what we want at all. 
For, as we have seen, if I were to become a privileged observer, 
I could still only come to learn what it was like to be a Martian 
as I come to learn what it is like to be an opium smoker. 
I would still not have learnt what the Martian’s “ experience ”’ 
was like in the sense in which we purport to be interested. The 
same puzzle, of course, can be raised about the opium smoker 
also. We can wonder what it would be like to be an opium 
smoker, in the sort of way in which we would remain dissatisfied 
with the knowledge that a privileged observer comes to possess. 
But it is easier to spot the sources of the puzzle here than in the 
case of the Martian. So when we feel the urge to say that 
“there is something more to be learnt about the Martian than 
his actual and possible responses’ (viz., “‘ what his experience 
is like ’’), we feel this urge partly because we have overlooked 
the difference between saying: ‘‘I wonder what it would be 
like to be a Martian ’’, and ‘‘ I wonder what it would be like to 
be an opium smoker’’—a difference that makes the former 
wonder pointless and the latter sensible. 


(6) “ Knowing at first hand”. 


But tais still leaves us dissatisfied for various reasons. Con- 
sider one of them. ‘ When I take up opium smoking, I do not 
only get the chance of making certain discriminations, etc., that 
otherwise would not be open to me. I also come to know at 
first hand, or become aware at first hand of an experience that 
I could not otherwise have known. When, therefore, I wonder 
what it would be like to be a Martian, I am wondering what it 
would be like to have first hand knowledge of the experience of 
a Martian. What I am aware of here is not the sort of thing 
that can be talked about at all. If it were, there would be no 
difference between hearing a description of it, and knowing it 
at first hand for oneself. But obviously there is a world of 
difference between the two—a difference that we recognise if we 
are not suffering from Left Wing perversity. And it is this 
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immediate experience that I am interested in when I wonder 
what it is like to be a Martian.” 

This objection is puzzling because it is so very compelling 
and yet hardly bears looking at. What is it “‘ to know something 
at first hand’? When we say, for example, “ I know at first 
hand what it is like to smoke opium ’’, we are normally saying 
that other people need not tell me what it is like, because I 
know this already ; that I could, if pressed, produce a lengthy 
description of it ; that, if deliberately given some other drug I 
could tell the difference unaided, and, if asked how I told the 
difference, say: ‘This stuff hasn’t the kick of opium” or 
something of the sort. And so on. But this is not the use of 
“know at first hand ”’ in this objection. For here “to know at 
first hand’’ of the experience of the opium smoker and the 
Martian is to know something that other people cannot tell me 
about, that is not describable at all, and that is such as to make 
nonsense of the question: “How do you tell the difference 
between opium and the stuff you are smoking now ?”’. Again, 
when we normally talk about ‘“ knowing at first hand ’’, we are 
contrasting this with “ knowing at second hand ”’, 2.e., learning 
from someone else. But with what is “ knowing at first hand 
of the experience of the Martian ’’ to be contrasted ? Not with 
“ knowing at second hand ’’, because this is logically impossible. 
Not with ‘“‘ knowing it from my own description ’’, because this 
is also impossible. However, we now see that it is not contrast- 
able with anything, because “to know the Martian’s experience 
at first hand ”’ is the only way in which I can know it at all. 
But then this objection simply has not given a use to the ex- 
pression “‘to know at firsthand”. We think it has because we 
are mistakenly supposing that this expression is being used in 
the normal way in this objection. Similar difficulties break out 
when we look at what it is that we are supposed to know at 
first hand, and ask whether we can be mistaken about it, and so 
forth. Similar difficulties also break out for the other favourite 
expressions used, such as “ immediate experience ’’, “‘ immediate 
awareness’, “direct experience’ and “ direct apprehension ”. 
These expressions are given no use either, and because of this 
they have disfigured discussions about Behaviourism and the 
subject matter of psychology. Then, because these terms do 
not contrast with anything, some of us fall into the trap and 
say: “Ah! we are obviously dealing with a unique and funda- 
mental mode of cognition. Terms like ‘immediate experience’ 


1For such a discussion see Carroll C. Pratt, The Logic of Modern 
Psychology (MacMillan, N.Y., 1939). 
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are confusing because we continually suppose them to function 
here as they do in ordinary speech. We had better, therefore, 
invent a special technical term to do the job—say ‘ enjoyment ’.”’ 
And then we are sunk in the traditional philosophical bog ! 


(c) “ The experience of the Martian” and “the red shape”. 
But what impels us to produce this objection about knowing 
at first hand ? What is its point ? What impels us is the like- 
ness between “the red shape ’’ and “‘ my experience ”’ or “ the 
experience of the Martian ’’, and the point of the objection is to 
draw attention to this. A red shape presents a stimulus pattern 
that I react to immediately, in contrast with the surrogate 
reaction by means of symbols. My experience is like a struc- 
tured series of such stimulus patterns, including those produced 
by my own responses, to which patterns I seem to react in the 
same sort of immediate way. We now identify the properties of 
the whole with the properties of a part, and suppose that “ my 
experience ’’ is just like “a red shape”’. We are assisted in 
this by the parallel talk we use about “a (the) red shape ’’ and 
“an (the, my) experience’’. We talk about “noting a red 
shape ’’ and “ noting an experience at the time’’; “ attending 
to the red shape ”’ and “ attending to the experience’; “ very 
conscious of a red shape ’’ and “ very conscious of my own ex- 
perience at the time’’; “laughing at the red shape’’ and 
“laughing at the experience”. And so on. That is, both 
expressions function as objects of “‘ awareness’ verbs. Natur- 
ally, therefore, we are tempted to say: “I can know my ex- 
perience at first hand’’. The usefulness of this is that it brings 
out how, for psychological purposes, ‘‘ my experience ”’ is like 
a series of non-surrogate reactions to a series of stimulus pat- 
terns; and how it is like the reactions of an organism that is 
only capable of reacting in a non-surrogate fashion to a series 
of stimulus patterns consisting of red shapes. This comparison 
of “ my experience ”’ with “a red shape ”’ also helps us to under- 
stand why we resist the psychological move to talk about 
“experience ’’ as reactions to stimuli. For if ‘‘ my experience ”’ 
is to function like “a red shape ’’, then this move is like saying : - 
“When you see a red shape, what you are doing is to see a mass . 
of almost invisible red dots”’. To this the objection is that you 
are then not aware of a red shape at all. So we object to this 
move on the ground that it leaves out our experience altogether. 
However, we do not really want to compare “an (my) ex- 
perience” to “a red shape” at all. We do not really want it 
to function like a stimulus word. For if it were to function like 
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this, it would be sensible to ask the embarrassing question : 
“What receptors do you use to observe it?’’. Moreover, we 
can see the point of saying: “I know at first hand the experi- 
ence I have when I know a red shape at first hand”. But 
what is the point of saying: “I know at first hand the experi- 
ence I have when I know my experience at first hand”? This is 
an odd statement in that the main clause is redundant, precisely 
because we are using “‘ my experience ’’ here to embrace every- 
thing that I know at first hand, including “‘ my experience of my 
experience’. Yet, when we are aware of a stimulus, we may 
or may not also be aware of our reaction to it, and hence of our 
experience when we react to it. Further, if “my experience ” 
were like “a red shape ’’ here, we should be able to talk about it 
in the same sort of way as we can talk about a red shape. But 
then the whole point of saying that “I know my experience at 
first hand ”’ is lost, since “my experience’ is now something 
describable and not just a “ raw feel’. Finally, this comparison 
with a red shape suggests that, when I say “ I know my experi- 
ence at first hand ’’, all I am saying is: “I am reacting, or can 
react, in a non-surrogate fashion to a certain stimulus pattern, 
viz., my experience”’. But, as we saw, this suggestion is the 
very one we resist as “ leaving out my experience’. Hence to 
treat “my experience ’’ as a stimulus word or expression, like 
“‘a red shape ’’, as the sort of thing that I can know at first hand, 
is to destroy the whole point of the distinction we want to draw 
between “ experience ”’ and “‘ behaviour ”’ when we wonder what 
it is like to be a Martian. 

Incidentally, this should help to make it clear that we cannot 
use introspection to observe “ experience ’’, since this is not an 
observable something. It is not the case, therefore, that when 
an experimenter studies a subject he is observing the latter's 
behaviour, but that when he studies himself in the role of subject- 
observer, he is observing his “experience’’. In both cases the 
experimenter is responding to organisations of stimuli, with the 
difference that in the case of the subject they are produced by 
another person, but in the case of the subject-observer they are 
self-produced and the observation-response to them can only be 
made from a privileged position. Consequently, what an 
experimenter observes when he takes note of a subject X 
reacting is not nearly as different as we are apt to think from 
what he observes when he plays the role of the subject-observer 
himself.1 

1In Ch. I of Foundations of Psychology, op. cit., Professor Boring says 
that “‘ consciousness is what you experience immediately”. This comical 
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The conclusion, then, is that our wonder about the experience 
of the Martian does not require us to draw this distinction 
between “ experience ’’ and “ behaviour”’. Our difficulty about 
his experience is very like our difficulty about that of babies and 
animals. The diagnosis we have outlined for the former applies, 
I think, mutatis mutandis to the latter also. But while there is 
yet no such subject as the psychology of Martians, there is of 
babies and animals. These branches of psychology are closely 
beset by the philosophical difficulty about experience that I 
have been dealing with. The advantage of considering the 
Martian is that this is a much more difficult case, and one on 
which we are apt to fall back if we start off with infants and mice. 


A difficult case: the robot. 


Now what about robots? Is there any point in keeping the 
distinction between ‘‘ experience ’’ and “ behaviour ”’ in order to 
distinguish between robots and ourselves? It looks like it 
because we are inclined to say: “If a robot were to behave 
just like a person, it would still not have any sensations, or 
feelings’’. And this seems to entail saying that we have ex- 
perience (in the raw feel sense), and that the robot does not have 
it. But this will not do. For we mean, in part, by ‘a robot’ 
that the thing in question has no sensations, etc., in the ordinary 
sense. That is, we normally use the word ‘robot’ in such a 
way that while it can duplicate our overt behaviour, it cannot 
duplicate our internal or covert behaviour when, e.g., you say 
“T’m having a funny sensation in my tummy’’. But we are 
not aware of this when we are inclined to say: “If a robot were 
to behave just like a person, it would still not have any sensa- 
tions’. When we say this, we seem to be talking simply about 
the overt behaviour of the robot. But we want to talk about its 
covert behaviour as well. It is only if we do this that the 
objection has any force. Yet, if we do so, we depart from the 
ordinary use of ‘robot’. The first thing to note, therefore, is 
this. All that is entailed, on the ordinary use of ‘robot’, is 
that while we can make the internal discriminations etc. required 
for us “‘to have a sensation ”’, the robot cannot. Obviously, it is 
not necessary to use the notion of “raw feel’’ to describe this 
difference. We are only tempted now to use this notion if we say 
“Ah, but ‘to make a discrimination’, etc., is not identical 


and pathogenic remark is the result of overlooking the differences between 
“consciousness” and stimulus words and expressions like ‘“‘ red shape ”’. 
“Consciousness ” does not seem to be the sort of thing that we experience, 
or know immediately or directly. 
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with ‘ having a sensation "—it leaves out something’. But this 
is an old objection by now, which we have already dealt with 
in principle, and which is, in any case, quite independent of 
puzzles about robots. 

The second thing to note is how the unobserved departure 
from the ordinary usage of ‘robot ’ is apt to muddle us and to 
make us overlook how we do use the word. If we found an alleged 
robot that behaved, overtly and covertly, just like a person as 
far as adjusting to stimuli like red shapes and loud noises was 
concerned, we would be in some doubt, and might say at least 
two different things. We might say (a): ‘“ This thing obviously 
has sensations, and is not really a robot at all, but some new 
sort of thing altogether—some new type of organism’. That 
is, we might keep to the present use of ‘robot’ (‘machine ’, 
etc.), stretch the use of ‘organism’ to cover it, and stick to 
our usual criterion of “having a sensation’, viz., manifesting 
the appropriate behaviour-readinesses, and covert and overt 
behaviour. However, we might say (b): “This thing can’t 
really have sensations because we know it is a machine and not 
a living thing”. That is, we might stretch the use of ‘ robot’ 
(or ‘machine ’) to cover this different case, and thereby, by 
implication, introduce a new criterion for “‘ having a sensation ”’. 
For a thing “to have a sensation ”’ it must now not only exhibit 
the appropriate internal and external behaviour, but also be, 
and hence in other situations behave like, a living thing. If we 
say (a), then clearly robots give us no reason for retaining the 
distinction between “ behaviour ”’ and “‘ experience’. Likewise, 
if we say (b). Suppose we are asked: “If the robot hasn’t any 
sensations at all, and yet behaves in respect of a red shape just 
as X does, what is the difference between them? Surely you 
have to say that Mr. X has a certain experience in addition to 
merely behaving ?’’ Then the answer is: ‘“‘ No, we are not 
obliged to say this, since the criterion of ‘ having a sensation’ 
has altered’. To say ‘“‘ X has certain sensations when looking 
at a red shape ”’ is not now only to say : ‘‘ X exhibits appropriate 
internal and external behaviour in respect of it”’. It is also to 
say that X exhibits other behaviour characteristic of an organism. 
And this is the difference to which we point to distinguish 
between X and the robot. X’s behaviour towards the red shape 
is part of the stream of behaviour of a living thing ; the robot’s 
is not. If we now construct a slide and start supposing the 
robot to be more and more like a living thing (e.g., eating food, not 
oil, showing affective disturbances, and so on), then at various 
points on the slide different individuals will switch to saying (4) 
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and so giving it “sensations”. General agreement to say (a) 
would perhaps be obtained when we reach a machine that exhibited 
the robot-like analogue of reproduction, development and death. 

If we overlook semantic points of this sort, we are apt to be 
confused and taken in by arguments like the one of Broad’s so 
often quoted. ‘However completely the behaviour of an 
external body answers to the behaviouristic tests for intelligence, 
it always remains a perfectly sensible question to ask: Has it 
really got a mind, or is it merely an automaton? .. . Since 
the question can be raised, and is evidently not tautologous or 
self-contradictory, it is clear that when we ascribe a mind or a 
mental process to an external body, we do not mean simply that 
it behaves in certain characteristic ways.’ This argument is 
persuasive because (i) Broad is using “‘ external body ”’ (and, by 
implication, also “robot ’’ and ‘“ machine’’) in the ordinary 
sense which entails that it has no mind; and (ii) he makes us 
concentrate unwittingly on the overt behaviour of the external 
body or robot. But if a robot were produced whose covert 
behaviour was also like ours, then the question: “Has it a 
mind ?”’ will cease to be sensible for those of us who take line 
(a) above and say: “ This thing is a new sort of organism ”’. 
For to say that something is a sort of organism entails saying 
that it exhibits certain mental functions of some order, low or 
high. On the other hand, for those who take line (b) above, and 
say the thing is just a new sort of robot, the question: “ Has it 
a mind” remains sensible but Broad’s argument becomes 
irrelevant. For to these people the criterion of “having a 
sensation’ or “mind”’ is not merely that the thing should 
satisfy certain behaviouristic tests, but that it should also be, 
and hence behave like, an organism. Consequently, the question : 
“ Has it a mind ?”’ remains sensible, and has a negative answer. 
But now this argument is of no use to Broad. All it establishes 
is that by “mind ”’ we do not mean “ external bodies behaving 


in certain characteristic ways’’. It does not help him to estab- 
lish that by “‘ mind ”’ we do not mean “ organisms behaving in 
certain characteristic ways’’. But it is this question in which 


Behaviouristic psychologists are interested ; it is to them that 
Broad specifically addressed himself and for whom his argu- 
ment is irrelevant.” 


1§See The Mind and its Place in Nature, Ch. XIV. 

* Confusing talk on this topic, however, is not the monopoly of the 
philosophers. Boring and Hull have both argued that psychological 
subjects should be regarded as robots, and Boring has suggested substi- 
tuting “robotology”’ for ‘‘ psychology”. See Boring, Amer. J. of 
Psych., op. cit.; and Hull, Principles of Behaviour, Ch. I. 
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with ‘ having a sensation "—it leaves out something ’’. But this 
is an old objection by now, which we have already dealt with 
in principle, and which is, in any case, quite independent of 
puzzles about robots. 

The second thing to note is how the unobserved departure 
from the ordinary usage of ‘robot’ is apt to muddle us and to 
make us overlook how we do use the word. If we found an alleged 
robot that behaved, overtly and covertly, just like a person as 
far as adjusting to stimuli like red shapes and loud noises was 
concerned, we would be in some doubt, and might say at least 
two different things. We might say (a): ‘“ This thing obviously 
has sensations, and is not really a robot at all, but some new 
sort of thing altogether—some new type of organism”. That 
is, we might keep to the present use of ‘robot’ (‘machine ’, 
etc.), stretch the use of ‘organism’ to cover it, and stick to 
our usual criterion of “having a sensation ’’, viz., manifesting 
the appropriate behaviour-readinesses, and covert and overt 
behaviour. However, we might say (6): “This thing can’t 
really have sensations because we know it is a machine and not 
a living thing”’. That is, we might stretch the use of ‘ robot’ 
(or ‘machine ’) to cover this different case, and thereby, by 
implication, introduce a new criterion for “‘ having a sensation ”’. 
For a thing “ to have a sensation ”’ it must now not only exhibit 
the appropriate internal and external behaviour, but also be, 
and hence in other situations behave like, a living thing. If we 
say (a), then clearly robots give us no reason for retaining the 
distinction between ‘“‘ behaviour ”’ and “‘ experience’. Likewise, 
if we say (b). Suppose we are asked: “If the robot hasn’t any 
sensations at all, and yet behaves in respect of a red shape just 
as X does, what is the difference between them? Surely you 
have to say that Mr. X has a certain experience in addition to 
merely behaving ?’’ Then the answer is: ‘‘ No, we are not 
obliged to say this, since the criterion of ‘ having a sensation ’ 
has altered’. To say “ X has certain sensations when looking 
at a red shape ”’ is not now only to say: ‘‘ X exhibits appropriate 
internal and external behaviour in respect of it”’. It is also to 
say that X exhibits other behaviour characteristic of an organism. 
And this is the difference to which we point to distinguish 
between X and the robot. X’s behaviour towards the red shape 
is part of the stream of behaviour of a living thing ; the robot’s 
is not. If we now construct a slide and start supposing the 
robot to be more and more like a living thing (e.g., eating food, not 
oil, showing affective disturbances, and so on), then at various 
points on the slide different individuals will switch to saying (a) 
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and so giving it “sensations”. General agreement to say (a) 
would perhaps be obtained when we reach a machine that exhibited 
the robot-like analogue of reproduction, development and death. 

If we overlook semantic points of this sort, we are apt to be 
confused and taken in by arguments like the one of Broad’s so 
often quoted. “ However completely the behaviour of an 
external body answers to the behaviouristic tests for intelligence, 
it always remains a perfectly sensible question to ask: Has it 
really got a mind, or is it merely an automaton? . . . Since 
the question can be raised, and is evidently not tautologous or 
self-contradictory, it is clear that when we ascribe a mind or a 
mental process to an external body, we do net mean simply that 
it behaves in certain characteristic ways.’ This argument is 
persuasive because (i) Broad is using “ external body ”’ (and, by 
implication, also “robot” and “machine’’) in the ordinary 
sense which entails that it has no mind; and (ii) he makes us 
concentrate unwittingly on the overt behaviour of the external 
body or robot. But if a robot were produced whose covert 
behaviour was also like ours, then the question: “Has it a 
mind ?”’ will cease to be sensible for those of us who take line 
(a) above and say: ‘“ This thing is a new sort of organism ”’. 
For to say that something is a sort of organism entails saying 
that it exhibits certain mental functions of some order, low or 
high. On the other hand, for those who take line (6) above, and 
say the thing is just a new sort of robot, the question: ‘“ Has it 
a mind” remains sens‘le but Broad’s argument becomes 
irrelevant. For to these people the criterion of “having a 
sensation’ or “mind” is not merely that the thing should 
satisfy certain behaviouristic tests, but that it should also be, 
and hence behave like, an organism. Consequently, the question : 
“Has it a mind ?”’ remains sensible, and has a negative answer. 
But now this argument is of no use to Broad. All it establishes 
is that by “ mind ”’ we do not mean “ external bodies behaving 
in certain characteristic ways’’. It does not help him to estab- 
lish that by “mind ”’ we do not mean “ organisms behaving in 
certain characteristic ways”’. But it is this question in which 
Behaviouristic psychologists are interested ; it is to them that 
Broad specifically addressed himself and for whom his argu- 
ment is irrelevant.” 

1 See The Mind and its Place in Nature, Ch. XIV. 

? Confusing talk on this topic, however, is not the monopoly of the 
philosophers. Boring and Hull have both argued that psychological 
subjects should be regarded as robots, and Boring has suggested substi- 


tuting “robotology”’ for “psychology”. See Boring, Amer. J. of 
Psych., op. cit.; and Hull, Principles of Behaviour, Ch. I. 
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Some other sources of the problem. 

So far I have pointed to some of the causes of the philo- 
sophical difficulty we are in about “ behaviour’”’ and “ experi- 
ence”’. There are many others. Here are a few of the many. 

1. “If, when I see a red shape, I am supposed to be behaving 
only and not experiencing anything, what is this stimulus to 
which I am reacting? If you say it is the physical energy or 
the light waves, then I don’t react to these at all—I may know 
nothing about them. If, on the other hand, you say it is the 
red shape, then this red shape is not a physical stimulus, but 
a ‘seen’ or ‘experienced’ something. So I am not just 
behaving. I am experiencing something.”’ 

2. There are all the sentences where we use predicates of 
sensations, e.g., ““ The sensation was intense ”’, “ It was a painful 
sensation’. These sentences are used for all the sensory 
modalities and for all the respects in which “ sensations’ vary 
in quality, intensity, extensity, and duration. These sentences 
lead us to want to say that there are such things as mental 
states, processes and events with properties, and so lead us to 
resist noting how the experience we want to talk about has no 
properties at all. 

3. There are all the sentences where we use “feeling” and 
“emotion ’’’ words and expressions in ways comparable to the 
ways we use “ sensation ’’ words and expressions. 

4. There is the array of sentences where we use 
of ’’, “ aware of ”’ and their variants. 

5. There are the sentences where we say, e.g., ““ I was ashamed 
of myself ”’, or “I was acutely self-conscious at the time ”’, or 
“That child is still charmingly unself-conscious ”’. 

All these sentences in 2 to 5 can be used to frame an indefinite 
number of specific objections of various sorts to the diagnosis 
offered—as I have done in 1. I shall not consider any more 
objections here. What I have said, therefore, is inevitably 
something of a hit or miss affair. If the sources which I have 
discussed are also the chief sources for any given individual, 
then what I have said may help him to become aware of, and 
acquire control over, the sources of the difficulty in the special 
form it takes with him. I shall venture the hypothesis that 
when an objection is raised, it will be obtained from some sources 
that I have not noted. Hence I suggest that when one is 
raised, it should not be looked on as an objection to a philo- 
sophical thesis, because I have not produced one—although 
misleading language in places, adopted for brevity, may convey 
this idea. I suggest, rather, that an objection be looked on and 
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treated in the sort of way I have tried todo above. In the course 
of doing this, the gaps in my diagnosis of this philosophical 
problem will be amply revealed. 


The relevance of this accoun'. 


Let me summarise the bearing of all this on the problem that 
faces the physiologists and psychologists. 
We noted the crucial difficulty that faces the physiologists. 
If their science is to give a complete account of what happens 
when a person, for example, sees something, this mental event or 
process of “ seeing ”’ is either reducible to, and so identical with, 
some neural events, or else it does not exist. Neither alterna- 
tive is acceptable. Hence it cannot give a complete account. 
Now, if it is said that a simple reflex reaction, like the knee 
jerk, is just a matter of certain neural events or processes, and 
can be completely accounted for in neural terms, neither plain 
man nor physiologist resists this suggestion. But if it is said 
that “‘seeing”’ is just a set of neural events, no matter how 
complex, we all protest because we want to say that “ seeing ”’ 
is not just a matter of reacting, as the knee jerk was, but some- 
thing else as well, which is now being left out. I have tried to 
point to some of the sources of this protest. If we appreciate 
them, we may then be readier to appreciate the futility (a) of 
saying: “‘ But when I see something, all that is happening is 
that certain neural events (or processes) are taking place ’’; and 
(b) of adding: “ This is false’ (or “ absurd’ or some similar 
remark). It is futile to say (a) because the ordinary discourse 
of plain men and physiologists makes it patently false. This 
leaves them very uneasy about the proposed identification with 
nervous processes, and vulnerable to the usual-objections against 
it. Their uneasiness becomes intolerable when they are trapped 
into discussing the question by means of the antithesis of 
“mental ’’ and “ material ’’, or ‘‘ mental’’ and “‘ neural’’. For 
this use of “ mental ”’ is itself a product of the dualistic tradition 
in philosophy. Hence to argue for identity by means of the 
words “ mental’? and “material”’ is to use self-destructive 
weapons. But it is equally futile to say (b) ‘‘ It is false (absurd) 
to identify ‘ seeing ’ with any neural events’’. For this suggests 
that it is quite all right to presuppose there are two sorts of 
events here anyway. But, if pressed, we can only defend this 
presupposition by falling back on “ seeing’’ as a raw feel ex- 
perience. I hope this is clear from what has already been said. 
When we do appreciate this, we also see the point of saying 
that mental events are identical with neural ones. But if the 
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“mental events’ are the queer “ raw feels’ that we have dis- 
cussed, then we also see that it is absurd to try to identify them 
with neural ones, because they are not the sorts of things that 
can be identified with anything else. They are not like the 
transmission of an electric current that can be identified with 
the passage of anervousimpulse. So even to talk about “seeing ”’ 
etc., and “neural events” in the way that this traditional 
Adrian-cum-Ewing line ! does talk about them will just preduce 
intellectual confusion. 

Similar remarks apply to the parallel difficulty that confronts 
psychologists. (i) If all that goes on, when X looks at a red 
shape, is that X is just discriminating, is in a state of behavioural 
readiness, etc., then he is not experiencing anything at all. 
But (ii) if he does experience something, then it is false to say 
that this experience is identical with his behaviour, etc. The 
first alternative is compelling because if all that happens is that 
Mr. X behaves, etc., then by our ordinary use of “ behaviour ”’ 
and “experience ’’, it is true to say: “ X is not experiencing 
anything ’’. But this alternative is silly, because if we were to 
discover an X who was producing all the usual behaviour, 
internal and external, we would hesitate and want to say: “ X 
is also experiencing something”’. The objection to this (“ But 
to say this is to go beyond our evidence ’’) can only be supported 
by now using “ experience ”’ in the unusual raw feel way. Alter- 
riative (ii) moves us because we normally use “‘ experience ’’ and 
“behaviour ’’ as contrasts. But this alternative is also silly 
because we can only give it the force we want it to have by un- 
wittingly restricting the use of the word “ experience ”’ to “ raw 
feels’’. Only by doing this can we go on defending the view 
that “experience ’’ and “ behaviour”’ are not identical; and 
this line of defence is hopeless. It is futile to try to rescue our- 
selves by admitting that “ When, e.g., I see something, all that 
is happening is that I am reacting, etc.”’; and it is equally futile 
for anyone to retort: ‘‘ But this is absurd (or false)’. These 
moves are futile for reasons similar to those that make the 
parallel moves futile for the physiologist. 

It should be apparent by now that “experience ”’ is a non- 
observable something to a physiologist or psychologist ; and that, 
unlike concepts such as “ homeostasis’ or “ the unconscious ”, 
he has no need to use or postulate it. Contemporary science, in 
short, does not seem to require the notion of “ experience ’’, and 
is getting to the brink of rejecting it, in effect, as “‘ unreal ”’ or 


1 For Dr. Ewing again, see MinpD, Jan., 1949. 
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“non-existent ’’. If the relevant sciences go on developing in 
this direction, and if Western societies assimilate their work, 
than it is quite possible that the notion of ‘‘ experience ”’ will be 
generally discarded as delusive. If and when this happens, our 
present philosophical difficulties about it will disappear. But it 
is Just because we are in conflict, and perhaps transition, about 
the notion that we cannot either accept or reject it at present 
without absurdity or falsehood. In these respects, the notion 
of “‘ experience ’’ can be shown to resemble an occult notion like 
“witcheraft ’’ in a primitive community that is in the process 
of being acculturated to the West. Philosophical difficulties 
about “witchcraft”? in such a community can be found and 
constructed that parallel in an uncanny way the difficulties con- 
fronting us about ‘“‘ experience ’’. So if we are puzzled by the 
question: ‘“‘ What does this notion of experience resemble 2 ”’, 
we may find it useful to notice the likeness between the capacity 
of men to have experience, which we still accept, and the capacity 
of men to exhibit witchcraft, in which primitives still believe. 


Scme recommendations about language. 


If the confusion we are in at present about this whole question 
leads us to talk in foolish ways about some concepts in physio- 
logy and psychology, how should we talk instead ? Now merely 
to recommend that we talk in this way rather that that is not 
much use. Merely to recommend, for example, that we talk a 
Behaviourist jargon will only arouse opposition and do little, if 
anything, to treat the intellectual confusion we are allin. It is 
partly for this reason that the recommendations of Physicalists 
and the American Behaviourists have been of such little help. 
The place where recommendations are appropriate (when they 
are appropriate at all) is at the end of a diagnosis of a philo- 
sophical difficulty. For we can then better appreciate their 
value and their limitations. The few recommendations I shall 
offer briefly must be placed and read in this context. 

The negative ones first. Do not contrast mental and material 
(or physical) events, or mental and neural (or physiological) 
events. Do not therefore talk about “ gaps ’’ between them, e.g., 
the gap between the sticking of a pin into my finger and the 
appearance of a sensation of pain in my consciousness. Do not 
talk about intervening mental events in the chain of causation 
between the physical events in the sensory and in the motor 

1 Reference to a work like Evans-Pritchard’s Witchcraft, Oracles and 


Magic among the Azande (Oxford 1937) makes this parallel easy to see 
and to work out. 
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pathways. Do not speak about consciousness coming in at 
certain points in the process of neural transmission. Do not 
use the double terminology that is so common, e.g., “ visual 
sensitivity ’’ and “‘ visual experience ’’, “intensity of response ”’ 
and “intensity of experience’. For psychologists in particular, 
I suggest the following. Do not succumb to the current physio- 
logical talk about ‘“‘ sensations ’’ and “ feelings ’’ because of the 
prestige of physiology as the science that is foundational to 
psychology. Accept physiological discoveries gratefully, but do 
not feel committed to using the terminology in which physio- 
logists express them or talk about them. Do not, e.g., take over 
Adrian-like talk, as 8. Smith Steven does, and speak of the 
sense organs as “ windows ”’ that “ start the messages along the 
nerves, the highways to the brain’’, which “bare messages 
themselves . . . we call sensations’’.1_ Do not use the double 
terminology indiscriminately—“ responses’ and “ sensations ”’, 
** sensitivity ’’ and “ experience ’’, and so on—under the pretence 
that psychologists can safely ignore the question, or in the hope 
of impressing readers with your open-mindedness. Indiscrimin- 
ate talk will just confuse, and open-mindedness just be exposed 
for the muddle that it is. 

Some positive recommendations. Talk about neural events 
(or processes) and behaviour or conduct, or responses of an 
organism or person. Of, if you like, talk of physiological and 
psychological events (or processes). In this case the distinction 
is one of present convention and convenience only—between 
those events that are dealt with by people called neurologists or 
physiologists and those dealt with by psychologists. Get rid of 
the nuisance words like “ sensation ’’, “‘ experience ’’, and so on, 
by defining them provisionally by means of concepts like: 
stimulus patterns, a discrimination by an organism, a readiness 
to discriminate, a discrimination of a discrimination. If we must 
talk ‘ causally ’, talk of one causal nexus that assists in providing 
“the basis’ of the capacities and dispositions of the organism. 
When a neural impulse reaches the cortex, certain other neural 
events are produced, and these in turn contribute to produce the 
organism’s total response that is its ‘‘ seeing ”’ or “ recognising ” 
or “ having a pain’’. Talk about the gap in our knowledge as 
lying between the neural discharge in the cortex and the organ- 


1This ghastly quotation comes from Boring, Langfeld and Weld, op. 
cit. To those who know the work of Professor Stevens (of Harvard) and 
who appreciate his sensitivity to questions of method, it is all the more 
astonishing and unfortunate that this remark should be in a chapter that 
he prepared. 
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ism’s total response—for this is an empirical gap. Say that when 
we can fill this gap, we will be able to give the physiological basis 
of the capacity of the organism, e.g., to recognise something, and 
of the correlate of his recognition of it on any occasion. Say 
that when we can do this, we may be able to offer generally 
acceptable definitions of psychological concepts in physiological 
terms. Say that when we possess a definitive psychology and 
physiology, the relation between the two sciences is likely to be 
this: psychology will use “ conduct ’’ or ‘“ behaviour ’’ notions 
and no “experience’’ ones; and these will be definable in 
physiological terms, so that psychology will be a sub-theory 
inside physiology.1 Instead of including “experience” and 
“behaviour ” within the subject matter of psychology, regard 
the subject matter as including “ behaviour” only. But add 
the proviso that this view will cease to have any point as it 
becomes generally accepted and successfully eliminates the notion 
that contrasts at present with “ behaviour ”’. 


Final remarks. 


The conclusion, therefore, for Adrian and Tolman and Co. is 
that their worry that they have left out, or are in danger of 
leaving out, something is needless. Their fears are groundless 
that their sciences cannot in principle provide accounts that are 
complete. They can get rid of mental events and experience. 
But they get rid of them in a queer way—by realising it is just 
foolish to suppose that there are, or are not, any such things. 
When they have given us a definitive psychology and physiology, 
what they will have done is not an impossible and absurd correla- 
tion between physiological and mental events. What they will 
have done is to have given the physiological correlates of be- 
haviour. This is quite a feasible thing to attempt ; and there 
is nothing else to do. 

This conclusion has a bearing on various philosophical 
questions. It makes obvious the foolishness of the tradi- 
tional questions and answers about the relation between 
mind and matter, and mind and body. So the variants of 
Materialism, Epiphenomenalism, Interactionism and so forth are 
left behind as inadequate treatments of the problem involved. 
It shows, for example, in a new way just what an extraordinary 


1Tt should be obvious that when I speak of “‘ psychology ” here I am 
speaking of “foundational” psychology alone. My remarks at this point, 
therefore, do not apply to social psychology and to subjects like the 
psychology of personality. 
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doctrine is Reductive Materialism, and how equally extra- 
ordinary is the usual refutation of it. This conclusion also 
reveals the queerness in a question like: How do I know I am 
conscious ?; and suggests, as we have noted, that “my 
consciousness ”’ is not the sort of thing I am immediately aware 
of. It also has a bearing on the “other minds”’ puzzle. For 
the question: “ Do you feel pain when you squeak ?”’ is bogus 
in so far as it is a question about a ‘‘ raw feel’ ; but it is empirical 
and difficult in so far as it is a request for further information 
about your covert responses. 

A point about method. I have already mentioned one respect 
in which my remarks in this paper may not be of help. There 
is another, even more obvious respect. I said at the outset that 
this paper would be an attempt to deal with a problem felt by 
physiologists and psychologists. But what I have done (in fact) 
is to treat the difficulty as J felt it by doing some “ self-analysis ”’ 
(to borrow Karen Horney’s term). The paper represents a 
summarised record of some of that self-analysis. This will only 
be of service to physiologists and psychologists in so far as I 
have appreciated the problem as it confronts them. To obtain 
this appreciation I have tried to observe their behaviour in 
respect of it. But this is a very difficult thing to do well; and 
my effort at what social anthropologists would call “ field work ”’ 
was quite certainly not careful enough. So my appreciation of 
the psycho-physiologists’ problem is likely to be defective. Con- 
sequently, my self-analysis may not be nearly as helpful to them 
as I should like it to be. 
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III—SYNTHETIC NECESSARY TRUTH 
By Davip Pears 


Tuis article has four parts. The first is introductory; the 
second contains an appraisal of Mr. Toulmin’s contribution to 
this subject (Minp, April, 1949); the third a contribution of 
my own to it; and the fourth a review of what has been done 
and a sketch of what remains to be done. 


I 


There is a refractory class of indicative sentences which 
cannot be treated naturally either as necessary and analytic or 
as synthetic and contingent. Like Mr. Toulmin I shall call this 
refractoriness Q, in order to avoid begging any questions. Now 
there is much to be said about the tract of logical space occupied 
by such sentences : not because much has not been said already, 
but because most philosophers have preferred theorising about 
it to exploring it. But I shall penetrate only a fraction of this 
tract, and produce a large-scale map of a small area rather than 
a small-scale map of a large area. 

The question which I set myself to answer is not “ Are there 
synthetic necessary sentences?”’, but a less ambitious one, 
“What causes Q?”’. And I shall answer it by surveying one 
sentence which displays Q, “‘ Nothing can be red and green all 
over’ (6). This limited survey will provide only an incomplete 
answer. But then in the first place it was an ambiguous and 
deceptively simple question : ambiguous, since ‘ cause ’ can mean 
either ‘sufficient condition’, or ‘necessary condition’, or 
‘sufficient and necessary condition ’—I shall take it to mean 
primarily ‘a necessary condition’; deceptively simple, since a 


. necessary condition of Q may be a disjunction of properties. 


Indeed my large-scale map of the small area occupied by 6 will 
show that its display of Q is over-determined, since it possesses 
several of the alternatives which together form a complex 
necessary condition of Q: and that they are neither all shared 
by all the other sentences which display Q, nor all also sufficient 
conditions of Q. And in the second place a complete account of 
this complex necessary condition of Q could be based only on a 
complete survey of all the sentences which display Q; which 1s, 
to say the least, beyond the scope of this article. 
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Now one result of Mr. Toulmin’s exploration is the report that 
the cause of Q is a simple property. But his candidate for this 
post can be at best only an alternative which is part of a complex 
necessary condition of Q, and possibly also a sufficient condition 
of Q. (Perhaps no more was intended: his words are “ This 
distinction ’’ (between necessary propositions which do not 
possess the property and those which do possess it) “is con- 
veniently marked by calling propositions of the first kind 
‘analytic’ and those of the second kind ‘synthetic’”’’.) For my 
survey of 6 will show, among other things, that it is absent from 0. 

Before beginning this survey I shall segregate this part of 
Mr. Toulmin’s thesis. This is necessary because it is based on 
subsidiary arguments which seem to me to be misleading and 
which can be removed without endangering it. But after all it 
will break down (if indeed it was ever intended to be compre- 
hensive), because @ provides a counter-example. 


II 


Part of Mr. Toulmin’s thesis is that the cause of Q is necessary 
truth which does not follow from the definitions of the terms 
involved alone, and so cannot be established without further 
appeal. This further appeal is not to any mysterious faculty, 
but only “to our understanding of the nature of the subject 
matter under discussion, that is, to the ‘ logical type ’ of the con- 
ceptsinvolved’’. For instance, “ The first two crews in the draw 
can’t both get into the final” («) displays Q, and does not owe 
its necessary truth only to the definitions of the terms involved. 
And so further appeal must be made to the nature of the subject 
matter. Of course there is a closely related sentence which does 
not display Q, and which does owe its necessary truth only to 
the definitions of the terms involved, “In a ‘ knock-out com- 
petition ’ in a ‘ regatta’ the first two crews in the ‘ draw’ can’t 
both get into the ‘final’’’. And it might be claimed that « 
(either was ambiguous and so perhaps not necessarily true, or 
else) did in fact owe its necessary truth to implicit definitions of 
* draw ’ and ‘ final ’ which included somewhere the terms ‘ knock- 
out competition ’ and ‘ regatta’ and their definitions. But “ it 
would be an extension of the notion of a ‘ definition ’ far beyond 
its everyday limits to pack into it everything needed to prove 
the truth of type-Q propositions from the ‘ definitions’ of their 
terms alone’’. And it is just this strained reconditeness of the 
suggested definitions which makes it more natural to appeal 
instead to the general nature of the subject matter, and which 
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is the necessary condition of Q. (Though sometimes what is 
emphasised is their multiplicity: this is certainly a simple 
necessary condition of Q, and no more will be said about it.) 
This is the part of Mr. Toulmin’s thesis which was to be segre- 
gated. 

Now what Mr. Toulmin picks out seems to be that alternative 
part of a complex necessary condition of Q which is present in 
most of the cases which he examines. I shall show later that it 
cannot be a simple necessary condition of Q, since it is absent 
from 6. But first I wish to dissociate this part of Mr. Toulmin’s 
thesis from two arguments which belong to the same family as 
each other, and which seem to me to be misleading and unneces- 
sary to it. 

Mr. Toulmin argues that upholders of the linguistic theory 
necessarily ignore the difference between sentences like “ That’s 
not a ‘regatta’; that’s a ‘raffle’”’ (8), and sentences like 
“ That’s not a regatta: that’s hardly more than a raffle”’ (y). 
And the difference is that 8 is intended to influence linguistic 
usage, and y (at least) belief about non-linguistic fact : so that, 
whereas f can be called ‘ conventional’ or ‘a matter of words ’, 
y cannot. But do they? According to the linguistic theory B 
is necessary (if ostensive definitions can be called ‘ analytic ’) ; 
and y is either necessary (though its lack of inverted commas 
makes this unlikely), or synthetic. And any necessary sentence 
owes its truth solely to the definitions of words, without therefore 
being about words. And any synthetic sentence owes its truth 
partly to the definitions of words, a fortiori without therefore 
being about words. Furthermore any necessary sentence can 
be used to influence linguistic usage. And any synthetic sentence 
can be used either to influence linguistic usage, given common 
belief about non-linguistic fact; or to influence belief about 
non-linguistic fact, given common linguistic usage. Therefore 
it is misleading to suggest that upholders of the linguistic theory 
necessarily ignore that difference. 

Add that according to the linguistic theory necessary and 
synthetic sentences can influence belief about linguistic usage, 
given common belief about non-linguistic fact (this stipulation 
is not needed for non-ostensive necessary sentences, and for 
ostensive necessary sentences might be said to be fulfilled by 
definition): and can sometimes influence non-linguistic be- 
haviour, given common linguistic usage (this stipulation is not 
always needed for necessary sentences) and, perhaps, the desire 
to please. And this last complication introduces the second 
argument of the family. 
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Mr. Toulmin argues that « does not owe its necessary truth 
to linguistic rules, but rather to the rules for running a regatta. 
We know its truth “ by reference to the way in which regattas 
are run, the purposes of regattas, etc.’’ But the rules for 
running regattas specify them in the same kind of way in which 
the rules for naming them specify them. (Of course neither are 
precise or complete, and definitions in dictionaries are usually 
less complete than regulations.) Therefore Mr. Toulmin is here 
producing a distinction without a real difference in the rules, 
but only in the way in which they are applied (I say “ real 
difference ’’ because it is hard to see how much more than a 
logomachy is involved here). For we use the same kind of 
specification in order to influence organisers to produce the right 
contest and spectators to name the product correctly. And we 
say “That’s not a regatta’? sometimes in order to influence 
non-linguistic behaviour, given common linguistic usage and, 
perhaps, the desire to please. Anyway the referends of type-Q 
sentences are not always man-made: and the fact that the 
referend of « is man-made seems irrelevant to its display of Q. 
If it had been necessary to it, it should have been possible to 
appeal to a parallel activity in order to establish the necessary 
truth of 6. But the classification of colours is not parallel to the 
production of regattas. 

The natural parent of these two arguments is the view that 
any necessary sentence either owes its truth to linguistic con- 
vention in the trivial sense in which different languages by 
different conventions call the same thing differently, or else not at 
all. (Mr. Toulmin in fact does not hold this all-or-nothing view, 
since he says “ It can be agreed that the truth of type-Q proposi- 
tions ‘depends wholly on the meaning of the terms used ’’’.) 
A full refutation of it would show all the ways in which a lin- 
guistic convention can be well-founded. I shall describe one of 
the ways in my survey of 6, to which I now turn. 


III 


One way of beginning this survey is to draw straight across 
the logical map of indicative sentences a line which is supposed 
to divide neatly the necessary from the synthetic: neatly, 
because it is alleged that the division is exhaustive and non- 
overlapping. But the existence of type-Q sentences suggests 
that it cannot be both. For they do not seem to fall on either 
side of the line, and the answer to the question whether a type-Q 
sentence is necessary or synthetic seems to be either “ Both ”’ or 
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“Neither’’. If it is “ Both’, this is because analytic sentences 
are only a sub-class of necessary sentences, and contingent 
sentences are only a sub-class of synthetic sentences. If it is 
“Neither’’, this is because it is not always in point to ask 
whether an indicative sentence is necessary or synthetic.1_ Which 
answer is correct is something more than a mere logomachy, 
but I shall not take part in it. I shall confine myself to the 
prior search for a necessary condition of Q. 

Now upholders of the linguistic theory, who try to draw that 
line, maintain that necessary sentences (for them coextensive 
with analytic sentences) are those which owe their truth solely 
to the definitions of words, and that the rest are synthetic (for 
them coextensive with contingent). Or, more fully, that neces- 
sary sentences are either truths of logic or else reducible to truths 
of logic, given definitions. Or, alternatively, that necessary 
sentences are either tautologies or else reducible to tautologies, 
given definitions. This truth-functional statement of their 
thesis will not be used here: not because 6 cannot be treated in 
this way, but because this treatment would fail to bring out 
some of its peculiar features. Instead the linguistic theory 
about @ will be put in a slightly different way: that it owes its 
necessary truth to three linguistic rules—a verbal rule that ‘ red ’ 
means among other things ‘ not green ’, a designatory rule that 
“red ’ ‘means’ things denoted by ‘red’, and a parallel designa- 
tory rule that ‘green’ ‘means’ things denoted by ‘green ’. 
In opposition to this theory some defenders of synthetic necessary 
truth would maintain that @ owes its necessary truth to the two 
designatory rules together with (not the verbal rule but) a 
necessary fact about the universe—almost, one might say, a 
non-linguistic rule which governs part of the behaviour of things 
in much the same way that linguistic rules govern part of the 
behaviour of people. Unfortunately this non-linguistic rule 
cannot be uttered without immediately becoming perhaps un- 
necessary (because perhaps then the linguistic theory is adequate) : 
but it is easy to see what these defenders of synthetic necessary 
truth mean, even though it is dangerous for them to say what 
they mean. Now this defence of synthetic necessary truth 
demands an inner eye which will see that this non-linguistic rule 
holds: and against this demand no further protest is needed. 
Yet 6 is certainly not contingent. Why then is it unnatural to 
treat it as analytic ? 

The reasons, which this survey of @ will reveal, will be alter- 
native parts of a complex necessary condition of Q. It will be 


1T owe this idea to Dr. F. Waismann. 
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noticed that they are not all shared by all the other sentences 
which display Q: and that most but not all of them are pro- 
perties which differentiate @ from sentences which are more 
plausibly called ‘ analytic ’, and so may also be sufficient condi- 
tions of Q. 

It will be illuminating to begin by considering a candidate 
who will not pass without correction: illuminating, because 
this consideration will show one way in which a linguistic con- 
vention can be well-founded. This first candidate is necessary 
truth which is not owed to convention in the trivial sense in which 
‘yellow’ by a different convention might have meant what ‘ red’ 
now means. But this will not do as it stands: since ‘ convention ’ 
is a vaguely pejorative word, and it is not clear whether what is 
contrasted with convention in the trivial sense is not a conven- 
tion at all or a well-founded convention. Now one way in which 
a linguistic convention can be well-founded can be seen only if, 
as above, two aspects of meaning are (roughly) distinguished. 
Some words ‘mean’ things both directly by designatory rules 
and indirectly via other words by verbal and designatory rules. 
And verbal rules are not always adopted capriciously : since 
liaisons between words often reflect liaisons between things. 
Thus “ All phosphorus melts at 44° C.”’ (x), given only the in- 
dependent designatory rules of ‘phosphorus’ and ‘ melts at 
44° C.’, might be intended as a synthetic sentence, which was 
continuously confirmed. And, just because it was such a paragon 
among synthetic sentences, it might be canonised by the adoption 
of a verbal rule which would make it analytic. And after this 
canonisation it could not fall from its state of grace, because the 
original designatory rule of ‘ phosphorus’ would now give only 
a necessary and not a sufficient test for its correct use. Of 
course the adoption of such a verbal rule is neither explicit, nor 
miraculously unanimous, nor irrevocable, nor discoverable in 
dictionaries or text-books. But a particular speaker on a par- 
ticular occasion, who uttered (not any sentence but) « without 
knowing whether he was observing the verbal rule or not, would 
be cheating. 

Dressed more carefully then the first candidate reappears as 
necessary truth which is owed to linguistic convention not im the 
trivial sense, but in the sense in which « might owe necessary truth 
to linguistic convention. And this is an alternative part (1) of a 
complex necessary condition of Q. 1 is not also a sufficient 
condition of Q, since « and its congeners display Q only in the 
hands of a small minority of philosophers. 

However in @ 1 is associated with a second alternative part of 
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the same complex necessary condition of Q, and this part is 
perhaps also a sufficient condition of Q. This is necessary truth 
owed to a verbal rule which prescribes an additional test indis- 
tinguishable from the original test (2). For being not green is not 
a distinct additional test to being red. Or, to put the point in 
terms of the linguistic theory, we do not first inquire whether 
the designatory rule of “ green ’ forbids us to say “‘ This is green ”’ 
before we follow the original independent designatory rule of 
‘red’ and say “ This is red’’. For the verbal rule, that “ This 
is red”’ entails “This is not green’’, indicates a side-track 
leading away from the natural verificatory route of ‘‘ This is red ’’. 
Or, to put the point more metaphysically, “‘ This is red’ and 
“This is not green ’’ in this case describe the same unsplittable 
fact. Or, to put it psychologically, when we think that any- 
thing is red we need not always also think that it is not green. 
And in learning to use ‘ red ’ the discovery of @ is not a separate 
stage. 6 shares 2 with ‘‘ Nothing can be red and colourless ”’ : 
but not with «: nor with «; and still less with sentences which 
are even more plausibly described as analytic. 

6 also possesses a third alternative part of the same complex 
necessary condition of Q: necessary truth owed to a verbal rule 
prescribing an additional test which is almost useless because 
minimal (3). 3 is certainly not also a sufficient condition of 
Q. For it is possessed by “ A budgerigar cannot explode ”’ (A), 
which does not display Q. The reason why A does not display 
Q seems to be that it involves time and prediction. But perhaps 
a necessary sentence which possessed 3 without involving time 
and prediction still might not display Q. Anyway 6 and A 
possess 3 because they are both answers to silly questions. 

§ also possesses an interesting fourth alternative part of the 
same complex necessary condition of Q: necessary truth owed 
to a verbal rule prescribing an additional test which is almost 
useless because otiose in a peculiar way and to a particular degree 
(4). Now the excellence of “ Nothing can be phosphorus and 
not melt at 44° C.”’ («,, an equivalent version of «) and of 6 as 
synthetic sentences made the adoption of verbal rules otiose. 
But for both «, and 6 the adoption of such verbal rules is otiose 
not only in this way, but also because for each of them the two 
independent designatory rules pick out two sets of things which 
are unlikely to be confused. This is the peculiar kind of otiose- 
ness referred to in the description of 4. Now 6@’s two sets could 
be confused by people with abnormal colour vision. But there 
is no continuous scale containing things from 6’s two sets which 
would be likely to puzzle others. On the other hand x,’s two 
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sets of things could not be placed on any continuous scale which 
could possibly puzzle anybody except mere guessers. And the 
two sets of things referred to by “ Nothing can be red and orange 
all over *’ (u) could be placed on a continuous scale which would 
be likely to puzzle normal people. So in this respect @ lies 
between » and «x,. And this plots the particular degree of the 
peculiar kind of otioseness mentioned in the description of 4. 
4 seems to be necessary to the high degree of Q which 6 displays. 
For p, which has too little, and «,, which has too much of that 
peculiar kind of otioseness, both display less Q. 

The tract occupied by @ must now be fixed relatively to another 
different part of logical space. @ possesses a fifth alternative 
part of the same complex necessary condition of Q: necessary 
truth owed to an unsatisfactory verbal rule which cannot be re- 
placed by a more lengthy one (5). 5 is incompatible with the 
property which Mr. Toulmin picked out (15): since there must 
be a more lengthy verbal rule if it is to be too strained and 
recondite to be taken as giving a definition. But for @ there is 
not one. For the predicates which it contains are quasi-atomic. 
Further attempts to analyse “ This is red’ can produce only a 
stutter ; since an atomic sentence is its own truth-condition, 
and an analysis in terms of light-waves would give no part of its 
meaning for a non-scientist. Therefore 15 cannot be a simple 
necessary condition of Q; and seems to be another alternative 
part of the same complex necessary condition of Q. 

5 seems also to be a sufficient condition of Q. Anyway 5, 
which is confined to sentences containing quasi-atomic predi- 
cates, differentiates 6 both from sentences which are plausibly 
described as analytic and from necessary sentences which 
possess 15. And 5 seems to ensure a higher degree of Q than 15. 
For “ No day on our calendar can be the sixth day of its kind in 
the same month ”’ (77), which possesses 15, displays less Q than 0. 
On the other hand, @ is like 7 in having no obvious and satis- 
factory verbal rule. And it is just this partial likeness which 
wrongly encourages attempts at further analysis designed to 
reveal that @ is aw fond a more convincing tautology. Wrongly 
dissatisfied with the tenuous such analysts seek instead the non- 
existent. The logical magnifying glass which shows up a chain 
of rules on which 7 might depend shows up nothing for 8. 

Incidentally a possesses 15 without having a man-made 
referend. Months are not made, but are the result of grouping, 
like constellations. And saying that the grouping is conventional 
does not put the phrase ‘ calendar reform ’ out of work. 

Finally @ possesses a sixth alternative part of the same complex 
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necessary condition of Q: necessary truth partly depending on 
designatory rules in a peculiarly baffling way (6). For 6, just 
because its verbal rule is tenuous and unsatisfactory, seems to 
lean more heavily on its designatory rules. And this dependence 
is baffling because designatory rules are impossible to state in a 
way which will avoid circularity (so one might say that there are 
no such rules: Lut at least there is a regularity in usage which, 
though unformulable, is deliberate). Thus it is impossible to 
delimit without circularity those properties of red things and 
green things which make us call them so. But the partial 
likeness of designatory rules to verbal rules suggests that the 
task is not impossible after all. And, worse, there is a confusion 
which might suggest that it actually had been performed: the 
confusion of supposing that there is some further relevant neces- 
sary difference between red things and green things over and 
above the difference picked out by the two words. This con- 
fusion is an exercise of metaphysical double vision : since either 
the alleged further necessary difference is in fact merely identical 
with the difference picked out by the two words—and then the 
linguistic theory may still be adequate ; or it is not—and then 
its existence is speculative, and anyway could not guarantee the 
necessary truth of 6, because ex hypothesi 6 would not be refer- 
ring to it. This bout of metaphysical double vision is brought 
on by careless talk about things which suggest that they stand 
out there in the non-linguistic world already labelled in a way 
which reflects all their properties. Things are what they are, 
and differ from one another because they possess the properties 
which they do possess. But to say that two sets of things 
necessarily differ is to make a deceptively compact statement. 
And to announce, after unpacking it, that the linguistic theory 
must be wrong, is an error fostered by 6. 6, like 5, is confined 
to necessary sentences containing quasi-atomic predicates, 
differentiates them from sentences which are plausibly described 
as analytic, and so is perhaps also a sufficient condition of Q. 
In fact 5 and 6 are linked results of quasi-atomicity of predicates : 
5 occurs because the stage covered by the verbal rule cannot be 
subdivided ; 6 because the stages covered by the two designatory 
rules cannot be subdivided. 


IV 


A review of this survey reveals that it began by drawing a 
single line which ought at least to be replaced by two lines 
enclosing either common ground or a no-man’s-land. But then 
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it is illuminating to survey in @ in relation to this line, even if it 
has to be rubbed out later because the dichotomy is either over- 
lapping or not exhaustive. 

“But which of the two is it?”’ This question it has left 
unanswered. But then the reasons for affixing philosophical 
labels are often more informative than the labels themselves. 

“Then at least the induction ought to have been full and 
systematic. But it did not allow adequately for degrees of Q. 
And @ was not compared with enough other sentences. If it 
had been, more relevant properties would have been discovered. 
And exactly which of those which were discovered were sufficient 
conditions of Q, was not established. And anyway they were 
alternative parts of a complex necessary condition of Q not 
quite in the simple way suggested— 1V2V3V4V5V6V... 
V15V...’: since some entail others.” All this is true. 
There is of course no map which shows so many of the spatial 
relations of a given area as a map of the whole world. Much 
still remains to be done. 

“Finally not only was the induction sketchy, but, worse, 
some of the conclusions were not supported by inductive 
argument at all.’’ But then Q is relative to people. And this 
sort of logical investigation is more than a causal study of their 
linguistic behaviour: like psycho-analysis, it also needs insight 
into their motives. 
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IV.—THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Davip Cox 


INTRODUCTION 


I PROPOSE to recommend the method of logical positivists to 
Christian theologians. Logical positivists offer a methodology, 
and not a scheme of philosophy, but they do not hesitate to 
show that the method which they offer has implications for 
metaphysics and ethics. Christianity is a way of living, but 
theologians rarely hesitate to claim that that way of living also 
has implications for metaphysics and ethics. Thus the method 
of the logical positivists and the Christian way of living have 
points of contact: theologians should. not be indifferent to the 
logical positivists—they should consider their position, and 
define their attitude to it. I shall argue that theologians can 
and should accept the method which logical positivists offer. 

The point of contact between Christianity and logical posi- 
tivists is that at which theologians make statements which 
purport to be “metaphysical’’ or ‘“ethical’’. There has 
always been considerable difficulty in pointing to any ethical 
system and saying “there you have the Christian ethic’, and 
for this and other reasons I do not intend to discuss ethical 
statements. I shall consider those statements made by theo- 
logians which are supposed to be “‘ metaphysical’’: that means 
that I shall discuss Christian doctrine. It is important for my 
argument that ‘‘ Christian doctrine’? cannot be divorced from 
the way of living which is Christianity: this fact is often for- 
gotten or ignored. I shall consider what change of attitude to 
“Christian doctrine ’’ would be necessary if Christians were to 
accept the method of logical positivists, and I shall claim that it 
would be a return to the attitude of the early church. I do not 
suggest that the attitude which I shall recommend was explicit 
or formulated, but that it lay behind the doctrinal controversies 
of the first two or three centuries of the church’s life. 

In effect my argument will be that Christians should accept 
“the verification principle ’’, and it will be well to make one 
comment on that principle here. There is at least one form in 
which it is sometimes stated that is unacceptable to Christians : 
this form contains an addition to the primary method of logical 
positivists, and is not essential to their method. The verifica- 
tion principle can be stated adequately without it. When they 
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realise this I believe that Christians should be able to accept the 
verification principle without difficulty. 


THE VERIFICATION PRINCIPLE 


According to logical positivists all statements which are 
worth while making are either “formal rules” or “ empirical 
hypotheses”’. Formal rules define the use of symbols in a 
science, and, in particular, the use of words in a language, or 
jargon. Empirical hypotheses are, in the main, what the 
common man would call “statements of fact ’’—but not all 
ostensible statements of fact are empirical hypotheses. Logical 
positivists say something like this: when we are confronted 
with an ostensible statement of fact there are two questions 
which we may ask about it ; we may ask “is it true ?”’ or we 
may ask “ what does it mean ?”’ we usually assume that if a 
statement is grammatically correct the answer to the second 
question is never “ nothing ’’—that is, that it means something. 
We rarely bother to ask the second question unless we suspect 
a misunderstanding. If this assumption is mistaken, then the 
second question is of major importance: if the answer should 
happen to be “ nothing ’’, then it is stupid to ask “is the state- 
ment true?’’. Logical positivists ask us to consider whether, 
because a statement is grammatically correct, it must mean 
something. Their first principle is “a statement that is gram- 
matically correct is not, therefore, significant ’’, that is, does not 
therefore mean something. If we accept their method we have 
to begin by asking of every ostensible statement of fact “is it 
significant ?”’. 

We can accept this much of their method without committing 
ourselves to anything. Nothing that I have said closes the 
possibility that all grammatically correct statements are signifi- 
cant. It is the positive proposal which logical positivists make 
which causes controversy. Logical positivists offer a test of 
significance, and this test is the “ verification principle”: it may 
be stated— 

an ostensible statement of fact is significant if, and only if, it can, in 

principle, be verified by human experience. 
Logical positiwists claim that they know what is meant by 
“understanding ’’ statements which can be verified by experi- 
ence, and they argue that those who wish to make use of state- 
ments which cannot be verified in this way should explain in 
what sense they “ understand ’’them. If we accept the principle, 
then, to show that an ostensible statement of fact is significant 
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we have to show how it is related to human experience—we 
have to show that there are experiences (actual or possible) 
which would take place in one way if the statement were true, 
and in another way if it were false. If we demonstrate the 
significance of a statement we show, at the same time, how we 
can test its truth. 

I propose to recommend the verification principle to Christian 
theologians: I should make it clear what accepting it would 
involve. It would mean confining Christian doctrines to— 

1. Formal rules: that is, statements which indicate in what 
ways the terms of theological jargon are to be used. 

I shall not discuss this class of statements in detail, partly 
because I see no reason why it should cause theologians any 
trouble with regard to accepting the method of logical posi- 
tivists, and partly because I conceive that they will have the 
greatest trouble in deciding which doctrines are to be regarded 
as formal rules, and which are to be regarded as 

2. Empirical hypotheses: that is, significant statements which 
can be verified by human experience. 

This implication of the verification principle is one which 
theologians may find it hard to accept: it implies two things 
which are contrary to the common theological approach : 

(a) Overhauling the whole body of Christian doctrine, with 
the intention of restating it in accordance with the verification 
principle: that is, with the intention of showing how their 
doctrines are related to human experience. And, as a conse- 
quence of such an overhaul, rejecting those doctrines (if any) 
which cannot be shown to be “ significant ’’. 

(6) When they have done this theologians must admit that 
they are not left with a body of doctrine consisting of “ state- 
ments of fact ’’, but with a number of “ empirical hypotheses ”’. 
Empirical hypotheses may be more or less probable, but they can 
never have the status of “dogma’’: they are always, in 
principle, liable to modification, or contradiction by subsequent 
experience. 

It may not be easy for theologians to accept such an attitude 
to Christian doctrine: in the next section I shall try to show 
why such an attitude would be less revolutionary than it may 
appear. But there is a form in which the verification principle 
is sometimes recommended which Christians cannot accept. 
This form is ‘an ostensible statement of fact is significant if, 
and only if, it can be verified, in principle, by sense-experience ”’. 
If the principle, in this form, is an integral part of the method 
of logical positivists, then their method is quite impossible to 
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Christians. I give three reasons for thinking that it is not an 
integral part of their method— 

1. If this is the form of the principle that logical positivists 
recommend, then they cannot claim that they recommend a 
bare methodology. In this form the principle contains a meta- 
physical statement to the effect that all human experience can 
be analysed in terms of sense-experience. 

2. The statement that all human experience can be analysed 
in terms of sense-experience is properly an empirical hypothesis : 
if logical positivists include it in their principle they raise it to 
the status of “dogma’’, which contradicts their own method. 
It is not an hypothesis with a particularly high probability. 

3. Professor Ayer, in a broadcast discussion with Fr. Coplestone, 
admitted two things : 

(a) That there are human experiences which are not sense- 
experiences. 

(b) That there may be human experiences which can only be 
known by those who enjoy them. 

For these reasons I do not see how the introduction of the 
word “ sense- ’’ can be an essential part of the logical positivists’ 
method, and I recommend the verification principle to Christians 
in the form “an ostensible statement of fact is significant if, 
and only if, it can be verified, in principle, by human experience ’’. 


DAVID COX: 


CHRISTIAN DocTRINE 


Originally Christian doctrine was not intended to provide a 
description of what might be called ‘“ transcendent reality ”’. 
When we study Christian doctrines we often forget this, but it 
is not forgotten in the study of the history of doctrine. In text- 
books and in lectures it is asserted that the Christian church 
was compelled to formulate her doctrines in order to “ safeguard 
Christian experience’. The church only defined doctrines un- 
willingly, when forced to do so by some real need. So long as 
doctrines are no more than is sufficient for the purpose of safe- 
guarding experience they will be significant by the test of the 
verification principle. They will, in fact, perform just those two 
functions which logical positivists claim to be the functions of 
all significant statements—they will lay down formal rules for 
the use of theological terminology, and they will indicate the 
possibility, or the probability, of the occurrence of certain 
experiences. If Christian doctrines do no more than safeguard 
Christian experience, then they will be significant in the sense 
that logical positivists use the term. Two things follow— 
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1. Such doctrines can be restated in such a way that their 
significance is apparent, without their essential content being 
affected. 

2. This sort of restatement would provide a means of finding 
out how far doctrines fulfil their original function. 

There is no doubt that Christian doctrines which go beyond 
the needs which called them forth have been promulgated, nor 
that, sometimes, they have been generally accepted by the 
church. The question to theologians is whether the existence 
of such doctrines is due to a necessary and essential development 
of Christian thought, or whether it is due to unnecessary elab- 
oration. I believe that it is the result of unnecessary elaboration, 
and I think that there are three main reasons why such elabora- 
tion has taken place— 

1. If the primary purpose of those who formulated Christian 
doctrines was to safeguard certain experiences, then their chief 
care was to see that the formulae which they offered were suffi- 
cient to do this. If their formulae should happen to be more 
than sufficient, they would not be unduly concerned, unless they 
conflicted with other Christian experiences. If this happened 
the doctrine was corrected in course of time: the doctrinal con- 
troversies show how a definition of doctrine which was more 
than sufficient might lead to a new heresy (e.g., the history of 
Nestorianism and Eutychianism). If the too great sufficiency 
of a doctrine consisted of non-significant statements, however, 
it would not lead to a new heresy, and would not be corrected— 
just because non-significant statements do not have bearing upon 
experience. 

2. When the first doctrines were formulated the philosophical 
temper was such that it was natural to formulate them in “ meta- 
physical statements ’’, however closely they might be related to 
experience. If the doctrines of the church are compared with 
those of gnostic philosophers, the restraint of the former is 
apparent: at the same time the gnostic systems also indicate 
the sort of statements natural to philosophers. (I doubt whether 
the ramifications of gnosticism were as far divorced from the 
experience of their originators as they are from ours in the 
twentieth century—I believe that the implications of language 
have changed considerably in the interval.) 

3. The church has, from time to time, baptised men whose 
minds had a “ metaphysical ”’ interest : it was natural that such 
men should try to build “ metaphysical’’ systems in which 
Christianity was prominent: such men introduced doctrines 
which were explicitly “ metaphysical ”’. 
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In these ways (and probably in other ways as well) Christian 
doctrines divorced from Christian experience have arisen: a 
good case can be made for removing accretions from that core 
of doctrine which fulfils its function of safeguarding Christian 
experience. It seems to me that the method of the logical 
posivitists is the instrument which the theologian requires to do 
this. It should be remembered that the restraint of the creeds 
is notorious, and I do not believe that there are any statements 
in the creeds which cannot be restated in such a way that their 
significance is apparent. 

I have already mentioned some of the implications of accepting 
the verification principle : the most practical is that theologians 
should restate their doctrines. There is no harm in this even 
for those who do not accept the verification principle. Three 
comments may be added— 

1. The Christian teacher to-day is confronted with a real 
problem. To many people the doctrines of the church seem to 
be out of touch with everyday life: attempts to show the 
relevance of Christianity to daily life are often indirect, and 
sometimes unconvincing. A random illustration follows : “ God 
is your father; He is also John Smith’s father ; therefore you 
and John Smith are brothers, and you ought to return the book 
you borrowed from him two years ago.”’ That is by no means 
the best we can do, but I do not think that the best, along those 
lines, is satisfactory. The sort of restatement involved in 
accepting the verification principle would force theologians to 
elaborate the direct application of doctrine to experience: we 
might, for example, hear more about what it means to “ know 
God as our father’’, and less about the “implications of the 
universal fatherhood of God’. I believe that the sort of re- 
statement of doctrine which I suggest would be a valuable con- 
tribution to Christian apologetics. 

2. The fact that a doctrine could be restated so that its 
significance was apparent would be a reason to reassert the 
traditional form, and not a reason to dispense with it. While 
the restatement would justify it, the traditional statement 
would still have uses which the restatement did not have, and 
it might well remain the most convenient expression of the 
doctrine. 

3. Until a serious attempt to restate Christian doctrine with 
reference to the verification principle has been made, we can 
have no idea how much or how little is apt to such restatement. 
To accept the verification principle is not to reject any specific 
doctrine, although it is to accept the possibility that some 
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doctrines may be non-significant. Whether this is so or not 
cannot be known until the attempt has been made. I give two 
illustrations of the way that I imagine restatement would be 
attempted. 


Two ILLUSTRATIONS OF RESTATEMENT 


I am going to give two illustrations of what I mean by “ re- 
stating Christian doctrine in the light of the verification prin- 
ciple”. I want to give some idea of the sort of thing that would 
have to be done, and also to try to show that it is possible. Some 
who do not accept the verification principle may accept the re- 
statements which I suggest, with the reservation “ the doctrine 
means this, but it means something else as well’’; some who 
accept the verification principle may not admit that my re- 
statements are adequate—but those who accept it must admit 
that an adequate restatement, similar to that which I suggest, 
would exhaust the meaning of the doctrine. I certainly make 
no claim to be able to give wholly adequate restatements of the 
two doctrines which I shall discuss: the work of restatement, if 
it is seriously undertaken, is a complicated task. All I wish is 
to illustrate the sort of thing that would have to be done. The 
two doctrines which I shall attempt to restate are “‘ God exists ”’ 
and ‘‘ God created the world from nothing’: I choose the first 
because of its central importance, and the second because it is, 
at first sight, a particularly non-significant statement. 

If the work of restatement were to be carried out fully from 
the beginning, we should have to begin with the formal rules 
governing the use of the theological terminology. Before we 
could attempt to restate the doctrine “ God exists’’ we should 
have to state the rules governing the use of the word “ God ”’. 
I shall not do that here, but there is one comment which is neces- 
sary : I do not think that the word is rightly to be used except 
in such phrases as “ meeting God ’’, or “ encountering God ”’, or 
“knowing God ’’. I suggest that the rules governing the use of 
the word “God ’’ will be rules which describe the human ex- 
periences which are to be called such names as those I have 
mentioned: I think that there may be some difference of 
opinion as to the necessary characteristics of such experiences 
—for example, ‘“‘ God is loving”’ could be restated as a formal 
tule “‘no experience of meeting a person who is not someone 
who loves you can be rightly called ‘an experience of meeting 
God ’’’, but it could also be stated as an empirical hypothesis 
“some experiences called ‘meeting God’ will probably be 
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experiences of meeting a person who loves you”’. The decision 
as to which is the correct way to deal with such a statement is a 
problem for theologians. What I have said leads to the sort of 
restatement which is required to reveal the significance of the 
doctrine ‘‘ God exists’. 

The problem of restating the doctrine is made easier if we 
consider the sort of experiences which it was originally intended 
to safeguard, and which led to the statement being made. I 
suggest that they were experiences so like that of meeting another 
human being that they could most easily be described as a 
“personal encounter ’’; and, at the same time, that they were 
not usually marked by the sense-experiences which we commonly 
associate with meeting a person ; also, I suggest, they would be 
such that, if they were regarded as encounters with a person, 
then they must be regarded as encounters with a person having 
certain definite characteristics—the precise delineation of those 
characteristics would, of course, depend upon the formal rules 
governing the use of the word “God’’. Once the phrase 
“meeting God’ has been given content by these rules the 
doctrine “‘ God exists ’’ can be stated— 


“some men and women have had, and all may have, experiences 
called ‘meeting God’”. 


The doctrine “‘ God created the world from nothing ”’ is more 
complicated. This is because it involves three terms instead of 
two—God, man, and the world, instead of God and man. It 
will be found that every restatement involves the introduction 
of one extra term—the human being(s) whose experience we 
consider. The doctrine “ God made the world from nothing ” 
connects two classes of experience: the experiences called 
“meeting God ”’, and the everyday experiences of “the material 
order’’. Once again, the original purpose of the doctrine will 
help the restatement: the doctrine has always been asserted 
against those who are disposed to regard the material order as 
“evil” or “indifferent ’’; it has been intended to assert that 
the world is God’s world, and that nothing in it is opposed to 
Him if it is properly used. Now if we assert that the experience 
called “‘ meeting God ’’ can be regarded as the encounter with a 
person who has a concern for the well-being of men, then we 
can state the doctrine ‘“‘ God created the world from nothing ” 
“everything which we call ‘ material ’ can be used in such a way 
that it contributes to the well-being of men’”’. I put this forward 
as a possible statement of the doctrine, I can well believe that it 
could be improved if other aspects of the experience ‘“ meeting 
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God ”’ are taken into account: but I believe that any restate- 
ment of it which reveals its significance must be something like 
the one I suggest. 

I believe that this sort of restatement of all Christian doctrines 
is of first importance to-day: it is incumbent upon any theo- 
logian who accepts the verification principle. Those who wish 
to retain doctrines which cannot be stated in a verifiable form 
have to explain in what sense they “‘ understand ”’ such doctrines. 


VERIFICATION AND TRUTH 


In the second section I said that we might ask two questions 
about a statement—‘ what does it mean ?”’ and “is it true ?”’. 
I have tried to show that theologians should ask the first question 
about their doctrines, and I have also tried to show how, in 
principle, the meaning of their doctrines should be made clear. 
At the same time I have attempted to vindicate Christian 
doctrine from the charge of being “ non-significant ’’—that is, 
to preserve it from the limbo to which metaphysics is being 
exiled (rightly, as I believe) by the logical positivists. If 
Christians can defend their doctrines as “ significant ’’ the second 
question still remains—are they true ? 

In the restated form Christian doctrines appear as “ empirical 
hypotheses’, and the restatement will indicate in what way 
they can be shown to be probable or improbable. They can 
never have greater probability than, for instance, the state- 
ment “‘if I jump out of the window I shall fall downwards ”’, 
but, since Christianity is primarily a way of living it hardly 
seems necessary that they should. When theologians have 
restated their doctrines, then those who consider that any im- 
portance attaches to the question “‘are they true ?”’ will be 
able to see how they can be tested in experience. Since Christians 
claim that Christianity is the most satisfactory and adequate 
way of living for men and women, Christian teaching has some 
a priori right to be regarded as important : but there are serious 
difficulties confronting anyone who would test the empirical 
hypotheses which theologians put forward. 

(a) The experiments to be made are not quiet, objective 
experiments that we sit back and watch: they involve every 
moment of everyday life. 

(6) They require perseverance over long periods when no 
result is obtained either way. 

(c) They may require real heroism, and they will certainly be 
arduous. 
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(d) If they don’t come off, the experimenter can never be 
quite sure that it was not his fault. 

(e) Christianity has no thought of time—there is no question 
of saying “if you really try to be a Christian for ten years you 
will know that Christianity is true’: a whole lifetime of real 
effort may leave the question still unanswered. 

Reasoning, persuasion, and discussion may convince others 
that Christian teaching is significant : it may convince that it is 
important: nothing but experience of the Christian life can 
convince that it is true. For this reason the only ultimate 
appeal that Christians can make is that made by a Jewish poet : 
“taste and see how good the Lord is ’’—it is an empirical appeal 
that should appeal to an avowedly empirical school of philosophy. 





aan. 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS 
LEWIS CARROLL’S BARBER SHOP PARADOX 


In 1894 Lewis Carroll published a problem which he called “ A 
Logical Paradox’. Carroll’s puzzle is not a genuine logical 
paradox of the type of the Russell, the Burali-Forti, the Richard, 
or the Grelling, but is more akin to the so-called paradoxes of 
material and strict implication. That is, it has to do with the 
meanings of the highly ambiguous phrase “if... then 2 
Since the solution to the puzzle illustrates some important points 
concerning the meanings of “if... then *, we offer it here. 

The situation in Carroll’s problem is the following. Allen owns 
a barber shop in which he works with two employees, Brown and 
Carr. To make certain that the shop is always attended, he stipu- 
lates that not all three shall be out at once. This rule clearly 
entails that if Carr and Allen are out then Brown must be in. Since 
Allen is weak from a recent iliness, he also has a rule that if he goes 
out then Brown must accompany him. Letting ‘A’ abbreviate 
“ Allen is out ’’, and similarly with ‘ B’ and ‘ C’, we can state these 
two rules as 








(1) If (C and A) then not-B. 
(2) If A then B. 


The argument now proceeds by exporting ? (1) to obtain 

(3) If C then (if A then not-B). 
Since (2) “if A then B”’ and the main consequent of (3) “if A then 
not-B ”’ are contraries, from (2) we have 

(4) not- (if A then not-B). 
By modus tollens (3) and (4) give 

(5) not-C. 
Thus Allen’s rules seem to entail that Carr can never go out! 

This conclusion is preposterous, for commonsense assures us that 
when the other two barbers are in, or even when Allen alone is in, 
Carr can be out without any violation of the rules. What, then, is 
wrong with the argument ? 

What may be called the received solution has been proposed by 
W. E. Johnson * and accepted by Bertrand Russell. This resolves 
the problem by rejecting the transition from (2) to (4), on the 
grounds that “if A then B” and “if A then not-B ”’ are not contraries. 


1 Mino, N.S., 3 (1894), pp. 436-438. This problem has been discussed 
by A. Sidgwick, ibid., N.S., 3, p. 582 and 4, p. 143; W. E. Johnson, ibid., 
NS., 3, p. 583, and 4, pp. 143-144; B. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, 
p.18n.; E. E.C. Jones, Mrnp, N.S., 14, pp. 146-148, and pp. 576-578, and 
a certain “ W ”’, tbid., pp. 292-293. 

? Principia Mathematica, *3.3. 3 Cf. fn. 1. 
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It is claimed that “if A then B”’ and “if Athen not-B”’ can per- 
fectly well be jointly true, and, in fact, their conjunction is equiva- 
lent to “ not-A’’. This proposed resolution dispels the problem by 
interpreting the hypotheticals as instances of material implication. 

This resolution is not satisfactory, however, for such rules as (1) 
and (2) are most naturally construed as man-made laws, and are 
therefore more properly interpreted as causal implications rather 
than merely material implications. We may distinguish three kinds 
of implication, that is, three meanings of “if... then ie 
These are strict or logical implication, material implication, and 
causal implication. The first two kinds are well known. The third 
may be illustrated, where ‘a’ denotes an object heavier than air, 
by the statement: “If a is released then it will fall”’, which may 
be abbreviated as “ R(a) c F(a)’’.1 It is now quite generally recog- 
nised that causal implication cannot be reduced to material implica- 
tion. Although “ R(a) c F(a)’ does not assert so strong a relation- 
ship as strict implication, it yet asserts a stronger relationship than 
mere matter of fact or material implication. “peq”’ is not always 
true when ‘ p’ is false, but only when there is in fact a causal con- 
nexion between antecedent and consequent. 

Hence rules (1) and (2) are more precisely expressed not as 
“(C. A) 3 ~B” and “A 3 B” but rather as 

(1’) (C. Ajo ~B. 
(2’) AcB. 

Now “AcB” and “Ac~B” are contraries, even though 
“A 3 B” and“A > ~B’’are not. Thus if one politician argues 
that if the Conservatives win the election in 1950 then Britain’s 
economic situation will improve, and another argues that if the 
Conservatives win in 1950 then Britain’s economic situation will not 
improve, there is genuine disagreement. It would indeed be an 
over-zealous proponent of material implication who would expect 
the disputants to agree that another Labour victory at the polls 
would make both their statements true! Hence the inference from 
(2’) to 





(4’) ~ (Ac ~B) 
is valid. 

It would seem, then, that the resolution of Carroll’s paradox must 
be sought in connexion with (3). Ordinary English is too ambiguous 
for us to decide which sense or senses of implication (3) signifies, so 
we must consider all these possibilities : 

(3a) Ce(Ac~B). 
(3b) CD (Ac ~B). 
(3c) Ce(A D ~B). 
(3d) Ca (AD ~B). 


1The present terminology and symbolism are from “The Logic of 
Causal Propositions ’’, presented to the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association in 1948 by A. W. Burks, who has an expanded 
treatment of this subject in preparation. 
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The application of modus tollens to (4’) and either (3a) or (30) validly 
yields the preposterous conclusion ‘“‘ ~C’’; so let us examine the 
step from (1’) to (3a) or (3b). Careful consideration shows that 
neither of these steps would be valid. We may read “peq’’ as 
asserting that the conditions expressed by ‘ p’ are causally sufficient 
to make ‘q’ true. Suppose two conditions are causally sufficient 
to produce a certain effect. In general, it does not follow either 
causally or materially from the fact that one condition is satisfied 
that the second is causally sufficient to produce that effect. But it 
does follow, and on causal grounds, that the second will in fact 
produce the effect. That is, (3a) and (3b) do not follow from (1’), 
although (3c) and (3d) do. 

But (3c) and (3d) both have as consequent the material implication 
“A 3 ~B”’, and this is perfectly compatible with “~(Ac~B)”’, 
that is, with (4’). This compatibility prevents the application of 
modus tollens to the combination of (3c) or (3d) with (4’). 

In short, “~C”’ does not follow from rules (1’) and (2’), for 
neither (3a) nor (3b) follows from (1’), and “~C”’ follows from 
neither (3c) nor (3d). Hence no matter how (3) is interpreted, 
Carroll’s argument is not cogent, and this not, as Johnson and 
Russell would have it, because the implications are all material, but 
because the principle of exportation does not hold for causal 
implications. 

We may summarise these conclusions by saying that the argument 
forms 

(x) (pg)er .. pe(qer) 
and (B) (pg)er .. p> (ger) 
are invalid, while the argument forms 


(y) (pq)er .. pe(q 3 7) 

and (5) (pqg)er «. pd (qa 7) 
are valid. Corresponding considerations apply to the relation of 
strict implication.1_ In the note attached to his barber shop paradox, 
Carroll presents the corresponding paradox for logical implication, 
and the proper resolution is the one just given, mutatis mutandis. 

There is an important consequence of the invalidity of («) and (8) 
which concerns causal implications as they occur in ordinary usage. 
Consider again the disputing politicians, the first asserting that if 
the Conservatives win in 1950 then Britain’s economic situation will 
improve, the second asserting that if the Consevatives win then 
Britain’s economic situation will not improve. Probably both 
would make the following admissions. The first will admit that if 


5 Lewis and Langford, on p. 146 of their Symbolic Logic, point out that 
the analogue of (a) does not hold for strict implication, and on p. 138 
prove the analogue of (y) as theorem 14.26. By their theorem 14.1 on 
p- 137, which states that a strict implication strictly implies the corre- 
sponding material implication, the analogue of (5) is seen to hold. That 
the analogue of (8) is invalid is made obvious by substituting ‘ pq’ for ‘r’. 
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a new world war occurs in 1950, or if a deep depression strikes the 
United States, then a Conservative victory would most probably not 
result in any improvement in Britain’s economic situation. The 
second will admit that if extensive auriferous or radioactive deposits 
are discovered on public land, then (even) if the Conservatives win 
there will be an improvement in Britain’s economic situation. Each 
would very likely protest, however, that he meant to assume that 
the situation would be otherwise unchanged. Let us try to see how 
this implicit but reasonable assumption enters into their consider- 
ations. 

Abbreviate “other conditions remain equal’’ by ‘E’, “the 
Conservatives win the 1950 election’? by ‘C’, and ‘“ Britain’s 
economic situation improves in 1950” by ‘ B’. 

There are two possible interpretations. The first is to regard the 
first politician’s statement, “If the Conservatives win the 1950 
election then Britain’s economic situation will improve’’, as the 
conclusion of an enthymematic argument whose suppressed premiss 
is ‘E’. The second is to regard his statement as elliptical for 
“(EC)cB”’. It is our claim that the second interpretation must 
be made if the fallacy involved in the barber shop paradox is to 
be avoided. For the premisses of the suggested enthymeme are 
undoubtedly 


(a) E 
and (b) (EC) c B, 
and the conclusion is 

(d) CcB. 


Now if («) or (8) were valid, we could apply exportation to (b) in 
order to get either 

(c) Ec(C cB) 
or (c’) E> (Cc B), 


from either of which, together with (a), (d) would follow by modus 
ponens. But this is precisely what cannot legitimately be done, 
for the transition from (b) to (c) or (c’) is an illegitimate application 
of the principle of exportation. One could use one of the valid 
exportation forms () or (8) legitimately to get either “ Ec(C 3 B)” 
or “E23 (C3 B)”’, but then modus ponens would yield only 
“C 3 B” and the first politician would not be in genuine disagree- 
ment with the second, who would by a similar process have arrived 
at“C3 ~B”. 

Thus if the disputants are to avoid logical fallacy and still be in 
genuine disagreement, their assertions must be interpreted not as 
conclusions of enthymematic arguments, but rather as elliptical 
for the statements “(EC)cB” and “(EC)c~B”’, which are 
contraries. It seems clear that most ordinary assertions of causal 
implication are similarly elliptical. 


Artuur W. Burks and Irvine M. Cort. 
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S. HAMPSHIRE: FALLACIES IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
A NOTE 


In an interesting article in Mrnp for October, 1949, Mr. Hampshire 
charges post-Kantian philosophers with, among other things, 
concentrating on a relatively trivial side-issue. He claims that the 
primary problem for moral philosopers to investigate, is that of the 
moral agent (467), the problem, that is, of practical choice and 
decision (468). Instead of trying to solve this problem, as Aristotle 
had done, the post-Kantians, Moore, Ross, Stevenson (466) and 
Ayer (467), have tackled the problem of the moral spectator, critic, 
judge (467, 468, 471), the problem of retrospective praise and blame 
of actions already performed (467, 468). There is a reason for this 
misdirection of effort : All these philosophers set out, Mr. Hampshire 
asserts (469), to answer by itself a question which they should have 
answered as part of another important one. They set out to answer : 
“What are the distinguishing characteristics of sentences expressing 
moral praise or blame?’ They ought to have tried to answer: 
“What are the distinguishing characteristics of moral problems as 
they present themselves to us as practical agents ?’’ For the answer 
to this latter question contains the answer to the former. ‘‘ But 
if one tries to answer the first without approaching it as part of the 
second, the answer will tend to be, not only incomplete, but positively 
misleading.”” For such an answer will purport to contain the 
‘logical characterisations of moral judgments and of the dis- 
tinguishing features of moral arguments, but in these characteri- 
sations the primary use of moral judgments (= decisions) is largely 
or even entirely ignored ”’. 

In my Note, I confine myself to one point. Mr. Hampshire’s 
charge against moral philosophers rests on the claim that they have 
“concentrated their attention on the analysis of ethical terms as 
they are used in sentences expressing moral praise and blame ”’ 
(468). I wish to maintain that Mr. Hampshire confuses praise with 
approval and that, when this confusion is cleared up, his accusations 
are seen to be without foundation. 

1. We do not speak of “ expressing our praise and blame’. For 
to “ express praise ’’, to “‘ put it into words ”’ contrasts with “ failing 
to express it’ etc. And this phrase in turn implies that there is, 
in praise, something other than the use of certain standard phrases 
or words, when in fact there is not. For thoughts, feelings, mental 
reservations accompanying someone’s use of such phrases are not 
relevant to the question whether the person using the words was 
praising somebody. They are, of course, relevant to other questions, 
e.g. whether he was sincere. For this reason, it does not make sense 
to speak, as Mr. Hampshire does (467, 468, 469, 481), of ‘‘ sentences 
expressing moral praise or blame ”’ nor of philosophers concentrating 
on the analysis of such sentences or on answering questions about 
what are their distinguishing characteristics. 
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I want to guard against misunderstanding. There is a phrase 
very similar to “ sentences expressing praise or blame ’”’, the phrase 
“expressions of praise or blame”’. ‘‘ My good and faithful servant !’’, 
“Well done, Bob!” or “ Keep it up, men!” are sometimes quite 
properly described as expressions of praise, 7.e. when they are used 
to praise somebody. It is very natural even to describe such ex- 
pressions as ‘ expressive ’. Only what they express, or are expressive 
of, may be appreciation or admiration or esteem, etc., but not praise. 
It even makes sense to say that someone expressed his praise nicely 
because to say that, is to deny that he expressed it oddly or awk- 
wardly. But this means no more than that he used nice expressions 
of praise or that he used expressions of praise nicely. 

To repeat : I claim that it does make sense to speak of expressions 
of praise and it even makes sense to say that some expressions of 
praise are expressive—though not of praise, but that it does not 
make sense to speak of “sentences expressing praise’. Now, Mr. 
Hampshire, in the majority of cases (467, 468, 469, 481) formulates 
his charge against moral philosophers by using the words “‘ sentences 
expressing praise or blame’’. But in two places (pp. 472, 479), he 
speaks of “ considering moral judgments as expressions of praise or 
blame’’. It follows that Mr. Hampshire either does not realise that 
the two formulations are not equivalent, or he wishes to make two 
different charges. Whichever of these is the correct alternative, 
only the formulation “‘ moral judgments considered as expressions 
of praise and blame ’’ makes sense, and the other claim may, there- 
fore, be dismissed as meaningless. 

But if Mr. Hampshire’s claim is interpreted in this meaningful way, 
his accusation that recent moral philosophers have unduly concen- 
trated their attention on sentences used as expressions of praise, is 
entirely without foundation. For, as a matter of fact, the ex- 
pressions of praise and the problems connected with them, far from 
having occupied the limelight, have been rather neglected. I am 
not at all convinced that this was a good thing though Mr. Hampshire 
should be rather pleased. 

2. And with this conclusion, one might well want to dismiss Mr. 
Hampshire’s essay. But there are certain remarks in it which 
suggest that he does not wish to make the claim or claims which the 
phrases “‘ sentences expressing praise or blame ”’ and “ expressions 
of praise and blame”’ mest naturally suggest. I think he wishes 
to claim that philosophers have unduly concentrated on the analysis 
of moral terms as they are used in sentences expressing approval and 
disapproval, rather than “ sentences expressing praise and blame ”’. 

For example, in contrasting Aristotle’s Ethics with that of the 
post-Kantian moral philosophers whom he condemns (467), Mr. 
Hampshire links together as most intimately connected, the following 
facts about Aristotle and modern moral philosophers, respectively : 
“ Aristotle’s Ethics incidentally mentions the kind of arguments we 
use as spectators in justifying sentences which express moral praise 
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and blame of actions already performed, while many contemporary 
moral philosophers scarcely mention any other kind of argument. 
Aristotle’s principal question is—What sort of arguments do we use 
in practical deliberation about policies and courses of action and in 
choosing one kind of life in preference to another? ... The 
question posed by most contemporary moral philosophers seems to be 
—What do we mean by, and how (if at all) do we establish the truth 
of, sentences used to express moral judgments about our own or 
other people’s actions? ” (467). * 

As it stands, the key-sentence (my italics) in this quotation is 
either meaningless or patently untrue, as we have seen. But if we 
replace “‘ moral praise and blame” by “ moral approval and dis- 
approval ’’, the sentence is meaningful and even plausible. For we 
do approve, and do express approval of actions. And it is obviously 
true that contemporary moral philosophers have said a lot about 
arguments in support of sentences expressing approval and dis- 
approval. But it is patently untrue that they have offered scarcely 
any kind of argument except that which is offered in support of praise. 

And again (468), Mr Hampshire says “. . . it seems now to be 
generally assumed that to ask whether sentences expressing moral 
praise or blame are to be classified as true or false statements, or 
alternatively, as mere expressions of feeling, isa substitute . . . etc.” 
And this looks to me like a misdescription of the problem with which 
indeed many contemporary moral philosophers have occupied them- 
selves, the problem whether moral judgments are nothing but the 
expression of—special moral—feelings, 7.e. approval and disapproval. 

I maintain, in other words, that Hampshire’s charge which, 
in his own formulation, is either meaningless or grotesquely untrue, 
is not really so, because Hampshire does not manage to assert 
what he means to. He does not, because he confuses approval 
with praise. My reasons for this claim are that he speaks of praise 
as if it could be expressed, as if its objects were actions, and as if 
recent moral philosophers had talked a good deal, or mainly, about 
praise. And all this is false of praise, but true of approval. 

My first claim is that it makes sense to speak of expressing ap- 
proval. It makes sense, because we can also speak of failing to 
express it, of feigning it, concealing it, simulating it, pretending to 
approve. Unlike praise, approval is not just the use, in the approp- 
riate circumstances, of the appropriate phrases or expressions. If 
someone uses the appropriate expressions of praise, it follows that he 
is praising someone. If someone uses the appropriate expressions 
of approval, it follows that he appears to approve, not that he reall 
approves. If someone uses the appropriate expressions of praise, it 
is normally for the purpose of praising and cannot be for the purpose 
of expressing praise ; if someone uses the appropriate expressions of 
approval, it is normally for the purpose of expressing approval and 
cannot be for the purpose of approving. 

Some people, sometimes even philosophers, find a word useful, 
because it is confusing and misleading. This fact must serve as an 
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excuse for the few general and crude remarks on the term ‘ expression’ 
which follow. I hope they will contribute to its clarification so that 
it may be eliminated from the sourcebook of philosophical clichés. 

Let ““Q”’ be any noun such that it makes sense to say “ he ex- 
pressed his Q.”” For instance, Anxiety, Delight, Approval, Opinion. 
And let “‘ to q”’ be the verb or verbal phrase ; or where there is no 
verb or verbal phrase its equivalent, from which the noun is derived. 
For instance, in our examples, he is anxious, he is delighted, he 
approves, he says he believes something. Then, from the fact 
that somebody is expressing his Q, it follows that he g—s. But 
from the fact that he appears to g, it does not follow that he is 
expressing his Q, i.e. that he q—s. To illustrate: From the fact 
that somebody is expressing his anxiety, it follows that he is anxious. 
But from the fact that he appears to express anxiety it does not 
follow that he is expressing his anxiety, i.e. that he is anxious. 
Nevertheless we do sometimes think we know that somebody g—s, 
although we cannot point to any evidence beyond that he appears to 
q. This is an important part of the problem of Other Minds. It is 
solved, if we remember that (though it does not follow from his 
appearing to g, that he q—s) it does follow from his appearing 
to q that he q—s, unless he either is feigning or is mistaken. To 
illustrate : though it does not follow from the fact that he appears 
to be delighted, that he is delighted, it does follow from the fact that 
he appears to be delighted that, unless he is either feigning or mis- 
taken, he is delighted. 

The important points to keep in mind are these : (i) The “ unless- 
clause ’’ does not contain an “ etc.’’ That is to say, even if in fact, 
through an error, I have omitted in the unless-clause one or the other 
possibility of error, the number of such possibilities of error is very 
small indeed and that, in any case, the problem is not that of never 
being able to “ look into somebody else’s mind ’’, but to find the exact 
number and nature of the pitfalls on the way from “ appearing to 
q” to ““q—ing”’. (ii) The condition “or is mistaken’’ applies 
only where it makes sense to say “‘ I seem to q, but perhaps I don’t ”’. 

The vexed question of how we ever learn the meaning of these 
words and how we ever know when statements containing such 
verbs in the third person are true, is answered as follows: we first 
learn to use “ he gq—s”’ as if it meant what we later learn is meant by 
“he either merely seems to g or he really q—s”’ or, what is the same, 
“he appears to g”’. This we learn to distinguish from “ he g—s”’ 
by adding two further conditions, sincerity (no pretence, simulation, 
feigning) and absence of error. Thus we learn that “he q—s”’ 
follows from “‘ he appears to q and he is not feigning Q (and he is not 
mistaken)”’. Similarly “ he does not q”’ follows from “ he appears 
not to g and he does not merely refrain from expressing Q (and he is 
not mistaken) ”’. 

If we want to know the equivalence of “ he g—s’’ in terms of 
“he appears to q”’, we must add a further condition, for sometimes 
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it may be true that he g—s, although he appears not to g. Thus we 
must say “ he q—s”’ is equivalent to “ he either appears to q and he 
is not feigning Q (and he is not mistaken) or he appears not to q, 
but is merely refraining from expressing Q”’. 

Quite frequently we can be reasonably certain or can know that 
these extra conditions are fulfilled. Thus I can be at least reasonably 
certain that when I have bumped into somebody causing him to slip 
on the pavement and he calls after me: “ watch out, you fool!” 
that he is expressing his annoyance and does not merely appear 
to express it. And when I take a child’s rattle and he howls, or 
snatch away a lion’s dinner and it growls, I may claim to know that 
they are angry, and not merely seem to be, for in these two cases 
there is no question of insincerity, let alone of their being mistaken. 
There is, for this reason, also no sense in speaking of their “‘ ex- 
pressing their anger ’’. But we may speak of their appearing to be 
angry. Only we must remember that it does not make sense to ask 
whether the appearances are not deceptive. It is not, for this reason, 
a genuine doubt, when people ask about animals being vivisected 
and showing all the signs of intense pain, whether they really are 
in pain. 

My second reason for saying that Mr. Hampshire confuses praise 
with approval is that he speaks of praise as if it were directed to- 
wards actions, whereas I claim that praise is always directed to- 
wards persons. On the other hand, approval is primarily of actions. 

It should be readily admitted that we do not praise actions, but 
primarily persons. Only some non-moral uses, such as “‘ he praised 
his new car”’ or “ he blamed the train for being late ’’, are not of 
persons. The typical moral cases of praise and blame, moral 
commendation and condemnation or reprimand (cf. pp. 467, 472) 
are only of human beings. We cannot commend or reprimand a 
sewing machine or a kind deed. But we can approve of an act of 
kindness and disapprove of a cruel one. 

3. I will now assume it granted that Mr. Hampshire did not mean 
praise but approval, when he spoke of “ sentences expressing praise 
and blame’’. But it would not be a proper confusion, if he had not 
meant praise as well. My main claim about his paper is just this, 
that he confuses praise with approval, and that some of the things 
he says are true only of praise, others only of approval. Mr. Hamp- 
shire claims, you remember, that recent philosophers have mis- 
directed their efforts to the analysis of moral terms as they are used 
in ‘sentences expressing moral praise and blame”’. They are mis- 
directed efforts, because these uses are judges’, spectators’ uses. 
They are used in “ moral criticism ’’, in “allotting moral marks 
to ourselves or to other people ”’ (486), they are used as “ expres- 
sions of retrospective praise or blame ’’ (479). They are not ‘the 
primary use of moral judgments (= decisions) ’’ (469), i.e. they 
are not used in the process of solving the typical moral problem, 
the “‘ problem of practical choice and decisions” (468). They are 
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not used “in so far as we relate them to practical deliberations and 
decisions ’’, when “ we come to recognise them as not descriptions 
of, but prescriptions for, actions ’’ (479/480). 

Now, most of this is true of statements of praise. They are 
retrospective. We cannot praise a man before he has done the deed. 
For this reason, they are not related to “ future ”’ decisions or choices. 
Some praise, though not all, is (partly) “‘ the allotting of moral marks 
to ourselves or other people’. I say some praise, because some 
praise is not the allotting of marks, but the communicating of 
the fact that someone has been allotted moral marks. I say partly, 
because, while some praise is the allotting of moral marks to other 
people, none is the allotting of moral marks to ourselves. This 
latter mistake is explicable only on the assumption that Hampshire 
is here thinking of approval, for we can approve of our own actions 
as well as of other people’s. Again, it is true that praise is not 
prescription for action, whereas some moral judgments are. If 
philosophers had occupied themselves mainly or exclusively with 
praise, Mr. Hampshire’s accusations would be perfectly justified. 
But we have seen that Mr. Hampshire could not have meant praise 
and blame, but must have meant approval. And it is my claim that 
these characterisations of praise do not apply to approval. 

I claim that sentences expressing approval are not necessarily 
retrospective. I may ask of any action whether past, present 
or future, if I approve of it or if somebody else approves of it. 
Suppose I am planning to break the currency regulations during 
my trip to France next summer. I may thenask: “ Do you approve 
of this sort of thing? Is it right ?”’ Surely, the answers to these 
questions exemplify uses of moral terms that have been studied 
very closely by recent moral philosophers, and surely they are not 
purely judges’, spectators’, or critics’ uses, nor are they retrospective 
or unrelated to practical decisions. We do not say “I approve of 
this’ only when we have examined the question whether this was 
but also whether this is the right thing to do. I clearly may dis- 
approve of what someone is planning to do. It would be quite 
wrong to describe this as follows: I don’t disapprove now, but I 
shall disapprove when you have broken the currency regulations. 
What a person means who says this, is that he will hold him res- 
ponsible, will rebuke or censure him, only after the deed is done, 
but he certainly disapproves of it before. We cannot predict our 
approvals, because whatever we can reasonably claim to know about 
the future, is already capable of being a reason for approving or 
disapproving now. We shall change from approval to disapproval 
or vice versa only if some unforeseen or unconsidered fact emerges. 
But this, we cannot, of course, predict. Similar considerations 
apply to “I would disapprove ”’. 

There remains only one point: that, in the primary use, moral 
judgments are prescriptive and not descriptive, and that the 
concentration on “sentences expressing praise etc.” has made 
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our philosophers particularly prone to forget this (479-480). So 
far as I know, none of the philosophers mentioned by name (466, 
467), have thought that moral statements were descriptive. Moore 
was probably the first philosopher to say (Philosophical Studies, p. 
274) that “ predicates of value”’ do not describe. I think I am 
right in saying that Ross, Ayer, and Stevenson entirely agree with 
Moore. Again, as far as I am aware, none of these philosophers 
have denied that moral statements are prescriptions for actions. And 
I suppose that prescription means the same as norm, prescriptive 
the same as normative. What Moore and Ross, though not Ayer 
and Stevenson, denied was that these facts entailed that moral 
statements were incapable of being true or false, that they were not 
“cognitive ’’, that they did not state facts. This is, no doubt, 
an important point, on which Moore and Ross were perhaps wrong. 
But if they were wrong, then Ayer and Stevenson were right. 
And this seems to me to show that Mr. Hampshire has offered no 
evidence in support of his claim that “the question ‘what do 
moral judgments describe ? ’ suggests itself particularly to those who 
are preoccupied with the critical use of these judgments as expressions 
of retrospective praise or blame”. For of the philosophers thus 
tempted into error by their preoccupations, a very large number, 
e.g. all those who support the emotive theory of morals, have not 
actually been misled. 

But has Moore been shown to be wrong on this? Is it true that 
statements which are not descriptive cannot be true or false ? 
Surely after Moore’s Reply to Stevenson in The Philosophy of G. E. 
Moore, a bland assertion is not enough. Suppose I saw a number of 
moving objects approach at a great distance. Asked to describe 
them, I might then truthfully reply that I could not do so, I could 
only say that they were three objects. This would be a further 
fact about the objects, it might be true or false. Yet it would 
not be said to describe the objects. 

And again, is it true that what is prescriptive, cannot be true or 
false ? “‘ You must walk home ” is surely prescriptive in an ordinary 
sense. It could hardly be said to describe anything. Yet it may 
be a fact, for it may be true, if you have missed the last bus and have 
no money for a taxi. 

It seems to me, then, that Mr. Hampshire has neither offered 
evidence to show that the philosophers in question have made a 
mistake nor that their (possible) mistake was due to their pre- 
occupation with “ the critical use of moral judgments as expressions 
of moral praise and blame ”’. 

I conclude that Mr. Hampshire’s charge that “recent moral 
philosophers, in what purport to be logical characterisations of 
moral judgments and of the distinguishing features of moral argu- 
ments, ignore the primary use cf moral judgments (= decisions) ”’, 
is groundless. 


K. E. M. Bater. 








NOTE ON IMPERATIVES 


Imperatives appear to be hitting the philosophical headlines just 
now. Weare all familiar with Professor Stevenson’s analysis of the 
ethical judgment into an expression of an emotional attitude to- 
gether with an imperative. More recently we have read in MIND 
Mr. Hare’s ingenious attempt to show how imperatives can be 
brought within the bounds of logical form. The purpose of this note 
is to suggest that there is a tendency to put much more weight on 
imperatives than they will bear, and that there is a danger of con- 
founding together under a common name things that are really 
very different. 

This is one of the cases, as it seems to me, in which it is impossible 
to say anything worth saying from a consideration of the grammatical 
form alone. We must consider the state of mind of the person 
using this form, the intention with which it is used, and the possible 
circumstances in which it might be used. As far as the grammatical 
form goes, almost anything that could be put in the form of an 
imperative could also be put intelligibly in another mood. Thus, if 
I say to someone, “ Go to Jericho ”’, (supposing I mean it literally, as 
I might if I were in the Middle East), that would seem an obvious and 
typical case where the imperative would naturally be used. But I 
might, particularly if I were in an official position, put it in the 
indicative and say, “‘ You will proceed to Jericho”’. The meaning 
and the intention, however, would remain the same. 

Take, again, what Kant calls “rules of skill’’, explanations of 
how to do something or of what steps will produce certain results. 
These are very commonly put into imperative form, as in cooking 
recipes e.g. “Stir for twenty minutes’. But they are primarily 
statements of fact, like any scientific statement, that certain ante- 
cedents will be followed by certain consequents. They could, 
without altering the meaning, be put into an indicative form. We 
might say, “ If you want to produce this result, it will be necessary 
to do this and that ”’, or, more impersonally still, “ Doing this and 
that will produce this result”’. It is true that in, for instance, 
the cooking recipes there is a vague general assumption that some 
people at some time might want to produce a result like that. But 
that is a matter of their state of mind, and it is not the direct purpose 
of the giver of the instructions to produce such a state of mind, to 
incite, for instance, any particular person to cook any particular 
dish. His primary intention is to give information about matters of 
fact. He assumes that the information he gives may be of interest 
to some people, but, then, so does anyone else who gives information. 

There is a clear difference between this and the direct command to 
do something, which I should call the imperative proper. Calling it 
this does not, as we have seen, necessarily mean that it could not be 
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expressed in a different form nor that nothing else could be expressed 
in the imperative form. But we can say that this is the typical and 
natural way in which to use the imperative, and that but for this 
there would not be any reason why the imperative mood should 
ever have been developed. At any rate, it has distinguishable 
characteristics of its own which mark it off from these other cases. 
Take a most obvious and typical instance, the drill sergeant’s 
command, ‘“‘ About turn ’’, or “‘ Quick march’’. The central feature 
here is that the giver of the command wants, for whatever reason, 
to produce a certain result in the way of physical action, and expects, 
for whatever reason, that his uttering the command will produce that 
result. These are the essential features of the situation which 
gives rise to commands, and any attempt to analyse them into some- 
thing else results in absurdities. It would be absurd, for instance, 
to suggest that the sergeant is merely expressing a fact about his 
own wishes. It would be equally absurd to try, as some people have 
tried in the case of generalised commands such as laws, to reduce it to 
a statement of antecedent and consequent of the form, “‘ Doing (or not 
doing) this will lead to punishment ’’. This would be to ignore the 
essential difference between the command of the sergeant and the 
advice of one recruit to another about how to avoid getting into 
trouble. 

The result of all this seems clear. A command is primarily an 
action, and that not merely in the trivial sense in which all speech is 
action. The distinction between cognition and conation doubtless 
has its limitations and the two interpenetrate, but it has a meaning, 
none the less, and is useful up to a point. In that terminology, an 
indicative statement is on the cognitive side, in that its immediate 
object is to express and convey information, whatever further object 
it may have beyond this. An imperative is on the conative side 
because its immediate object is to start a physical action, or at any 
rate some kind of action. The sergeant who sets his troops moving by 
uttering the command “ Quick march” is acting, in exactly the 
same sense as the driver of a car who presses the self-starter button 
in order to start the engine. Indeed, it is, I believe, possible for 
scientists to construct a piece of mechanism which can be started by a 
word of command instead of pressing a button. And, from the other 
side, it is possible for obedience to certain commands to become so 
automatic in human beings as to approximate to the working of a 
machine. 

In all such cases the situation is clear. It would no doubt be 
possible to find various intermediate cases which would present diffi- 
culties of analysis and classification. But it is a sound principle of 
method not to start worrying about border-line cases, until the clear 
and obvious cases have been examined and their distinguishing 
features set out. We can then consider the intermediate cases and 
see how far they approximate to one type or the other. 

I can only indicate briefly some of the possible consequences that 
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seem to follow from this analysis. For one thing, the analysis of a 
moral judgment into an expression of approval and a command 
to others to approve likewise is obviously invalid. None of the 
circumstances of a typical command is present. In particular, 
approval is not a thing that can be done to order, at all. Again, Mr. 
Hare’s suggestion that interrogatives can be reduced to imperatives, 
that the question “ What is this ?”’ is equivalent to the command, 
“Tell me what this is ’’, is equally invalid. Of course, a question 
may approximate to a command, as when it is directed by a school- 
master, who already knows the answer, to a boy in his class. But a 
genuine question has much more of the cognitive element about it, 
even though it may also include an element of command if it is 
directed to another person. It need not, however, be directed 
to another person at all. And that is one reason for distinguishing it 
from acommand. We should probably all recognise that we do not 
give commands to ourselves, in any normal or natural sense. It 
makes a funny story when we hear of anyone ordering himself to do 
this or that. On the other hand, we quite normally and naturally 
put questions to ourselves. If Iam all alone and hear a sudden un- 
familiar noise, my immediate state of mind would be most naturally 
and properly expressed by the words, “‘ What’s that ?’’ whether or 
not I actually pronounce them. And at more complicated levels 
of thought, we often use phrases to the effect that we have to dis- 
cover what are the right questions to ask before we can expect to get 
an answer. Such phrases seem to me to express an undeniable truth. 
And the upshot of all this is that a question is primarily an expression 
of a cognitive state of mind, a stage in the process of thinking. I 
should be prepared to maintain that it was a necessary stage in 
our thinking, and that every genuine judgment or inference was 
the answer to a question. But that is another story. 


G. C. Frevp. 
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“ SELVES ” 
A REPLY TO MR. FLEW 


IN a criticism in Minp, LVIII, 231, of a paper of mine on “ The 
‘ Self in Sensory Cognition ’’ (M1np, LVIII, 299), Mr. Flew says it 
L puzzled him to know whether I was using “ selves ’’ in that paper 
, as a synonym for terms like “ persons ’’’ and “ people’’. The answer 
S is, of course, that I was. And if I did not explain that, in order to 
1 make clear what entities I was referring to, “ selves ’’ could every- 
t where in my paper be replaced by “ persons’’, this was because I 
t felt justified in assuming that the class of entities which I had in 
t mind would at once be identified from the context. It was certainly 
oO not because of a failure to attach any significance whatever to the 
y term, as my critic seems to suspect, that I omitted to explain the 
¥ sense (in this sense of ‘ sense’) in which I was using it. I failed, 
y however, to do one thing which I readily agree with Mr. Flew I 
or should have done. I did not state my reasons for preferring the 
1s word “selves”. And I shall, in what follows, attempt to remedy 
S- this quite inexcusable omission. 

et One reason for my preference I would state as follows. Although 
h. I did not, in the main part of my paper, go on to say much about 
on. what I had earlier referred to as the “longitudinal unity ’’ of the 
i life-history of a person, I assumed it would be clear that the discus- 
in sion, generally, was set in the context of what used to be called 
jas “the problem of personal identity”’. And I have no doubt that 


in his chapter on “ The Self and the Common World’”’, to which 
Mr. Flew refers, Professor Ayer was, in part, thinking of the same 
problem. Now there is indeed a sense of “ persons” (which is 
expressed. also by “ people ’’) in which it is certainly true, as Mr. 
Flew points out, that persons persist for considerable periods of 
time and are, in that sense at least, persistent particulars. There 
is also a sense of saying that one is the same person to-day as yester- 
day, in which this statement is quite certainly true. Nevertheless 
philosophers have long regarded it as part of their task, not indeed 
to question the truth of such propositions as Jones persisted for three 
score years and ten or I am the same to-day as I was yesterday, but 
to inquire into the correct analysis of propositions of this sort. 
What does it mean to say of a person that, however long he lives, 
he is always the “same person”’? Now to me, although this 
problem is traditionally known as the problem of ‘ personal ’ identity, 
the technical substitution of “self’”’ for “ ‘person ”’ more readily 
suggests the intention of raising precisely this issue in regard to 
human beings. I suspect that there may be an etymological reason 
for this. In point of fact “self’’ was originally an adjective 
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meaning “same”’. There is a hint of this derivation in “ self- 
same’’. And women still talk of “self colour’? when they mean 
(referring to dress material) ‘‘of an identical hue throughout ’”’. 
But whatever the explanation, to call individuals “selves ’’ is, to 
me, more suggestive of the claim they are always tacitly making of 
being the same persons amid the diversity of their experiences than 
just calling them “ persons ”’ or “ people ’’ would be. 

But there is a deeper reason than this for my choice of terms. 
Mr. Flew would, I take it, have no objection to my talking about 
my being ‘conscious of myself’. Nor should he object to the 
assumption that everyone is ‘conscious of himself’ in some sense. 
Now I wanted in my paper to consider the situation which may be 
described as a person’s being conscious of himself from a point of 
view at which this situation becomes inspectively witnessable. This 
may be called the ‘introspective point-of-view’, and there is a 
sense, however oblique, in which, whoever the person that is being 
considered from the introspective point-of-view may be, the point- 
of-view from which he is being considered is his own. But from 
his own point-of-view a person thinks of himself primarily as “I” 
or “myself’’. He is only secondarily, or only for certain specific 
purposes, “Jones”’ or “ Flew’’. And I feel sure that, under no 
circumstances, would he be for himself just “this person”’. (It isa 
very glib remark of Mr. Flew’s that “... ‘this person’ can always 
be substituted for ‘I’ without loss of meaning’’. Would this 
descriptive phrase, notwithstanding the force of the demonstrative, 
constitute an exclusive description of the person one means when one 
says “I”? If there were a number of people in my immediate 
vicinity and I said something about “this person ”’, I believe I would 
invariably be taken to be referring to one of the persons near me. It 
is certainly a very odd proof of standard English usage to cite the 
fact that a Chinese might, in similar circumstances, be taken to be 
referring to himself !) 

Now Mr. Flew thinks that, by employing “ selves ’’ as a synonym 
for ‘“‘ people ’’, I concealed from myself two objections to the logical 
construction theory which I ought at least to have considered. I 
shall return to these objections forthwith. My reply to the general 
arraignment is that, in common with everyone else, Mr. Flew is 
using “ people’ and “ persons”’ in a way which tends to conceal 
the whole ‘introspective’ dimension in which, I contend, the 
problem of my paper lay. For there is an intelligible, though 
hardly definable sense, in which the term “other persons’ has no 
meaning in this dimension, each person being, from his own point- 
of-view, “I” or “ myself’. And Mr. Flew, I feel, is exploiting the 
significance which terms like “ people’’ and “ persons” have for 
the plain man of being mainly suggestive of people other than 
himself, in fact, of signifying a class of entities of which there is 
only one member which he can call “ myself’. “ Persons’’ and 
“people ”’, in short, are terms of which by far the greater part of 
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the denotation is covered pronominally by the third person of the 
personal pronoun. For this reason I would call them (in the gram- 
matical sense of ‘ person’) third person expressions. And my 
contention is that third person expressions tend to conceal that 
character of persons in which their peculiarity is that they are all 
““myselves’’. An alternative designation which was designed not 
to conceal this characteristic of persons I would call an ‘introspection- 
word ’, 

Now it was essential for my purpose to be able to refer to the 
class of ‘ persons’ or ‘ people’ by means of an introspection-word. 
Language, of course, has perfectly unambiguous introspection-words 
by which to designate persons, namely, the first person singular of 
the personal and reflexive pronouns. But I obviously could not 
have said that I wanted in my paper to discuss I or myself. For 
when I, Jones, say ‘I’ or ‘ myself’ or write these expressions down, 
only one person in particular can be meant, namely, ‘I, Jones’, 
and it hardly needs stating that the discussion in my paper was not 
intended to be about me. (I did, however, frequently refer to my 
own case by way of illustration, and in all such references the ex- 
pressions ‘I’ and ‘myself’ occur.) Seeing that language has 
natural introspection-designations for persons, I might indeed have 
exploited the possibility of making the denotation of these forms 
co-extensive with that of ‘ persons in general’ by the use of the 
plural number. I mean I might have said that I was proposing to 
discuss the “I’s”’ or the “ Egos’’, or even the “ myselves’’. Had 
I done so Mr. Flew would have had some reason to complain of an 
“extraordinary and artificial deviation from ordinary standard 
English’’. As it was, for the admittedly extraordinary purpose of 
refering to people at large by means of an introspection-word, all I 
did was to take advantage of a well-established philosophical usage 
according to which the reflexive suffix is treated as a noun. 

I cannot understand why Mr. Flew should think this usage 
“bizarre’’. He is right, of course, when he insists that plain men 
never use the noun in place of the reflexive suffix. They say (to 
use one of his examples) that they have hurt themselves but never 
(except as a provincialism) that they have hurt their selves. But it is 
surely an exaggeration to describe the nominative usage as a “ most 
extraordinary deviation”? from plain language. The reflexive 
pronouns in English have an interesting history. The earliest forms 
were I self, you self, us self where ‘self’ was an adjective meaning 
‘same’. The substitution, in the thirteenth century, of the genitive 
of the prefixed pronoun gave the forms me self, your self, our self, 
which were later compounded into myself, yourself, oursel(ves). 
Meanwhile, however, by what may have been an assimilation of the 
divided form “ my self ’’ to an ordinary possessive phrase like “‘ my 
nose’, “self”? had begun to be regarded as a noun. This usage 
occurs, for example, in Fletcher—“ Speak for thy fair self Edith ’’, 
or Shakespeare—‘‘ Thy crying self’’. And the new substantive 
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made a plural “selves’’ (on the pattern of elf -elves) of which 
there are again instances in Shakespeare—“ To our gross selves’’. 
Examples of these nominative forms abound in modern semi-technical 
discussion. (I regard the use of “ self ’’ as technical in philosophical 
discussions of the so-called ‘problem of the self’ and as semi-technical 
in discussions of sociological, ethical and other such questions con- 
cerning persons.) Thus on page 386 of the issue of Minp in which 
Mr. Flew’s note appears, the reviewer of Mr. Mabbott’s The State 
and the Citizen writes: ‘‘‘ Individuals’, ‘ private selves’, are Mr. 
Mabbott’s starting place. Each self is what it is, and not another 
thing. Its relations with other selves may determine what it does, 
but not what it is is”’. 

Contrary, therefore, to Mr. Flew’s opinion, we do find “self ”’ 
used as a substantive in literature outside the writings of philoso- 
phers. And the justification of its extensive use in technical 
philosophical discussion is, I suggest, that it can have the force of 
an introspection-word which is at the same time a name for the class 
of ‘ persons in general ’. 

Now Mr. Flew contends that, if I had talked of “ persons ”’ 
instead of “ selves’’, I would have seen the obvious prima facie 
falsity of suggesting. that people may not be persistent particulars. 
And I would, moreover, have perceived the oddity of the project 
of translating sentences about selves into sentences about events, 
since few sentences about ‘ people’ are not already, in a perfectly 
straightforward sense, sentences about events. Thus Mr. Flew’s 
example He fell in the river is at the same time a sentence about a 
person (He) and about the event of his falling in the river. 

I reply that, under cover of the third person expressions “ persons ”’ 
and “ people ’’, Mr. Flew is thinking of human beings other than 
specifically as individuals with a private point-of-view from which 
each is for himself “myself’’. But not specifically to think of 
people in this way is to think of them as public objects of a peculiar 
sort. And I claim that it is as public objects of a certain sort that 
it is obviously true of people that they exist continuously for con- 
siderable periods of time and that most of the statements made 
about them are at the same time statements about events of the 
sort that somebody’s falling in the river would exemplify. But I 
find that it does make sense to inquire concerning myself whether 
a certain introspective datum which may be called my consciousness 
of persistence reflects an underlying identity of substance or is 
reducible to a relation between certain successive mental events 
(including, of course, ‘my having pains’’) in a sense which would call 
for the translation of certain sorts of sentences about me into highly 
complex sentences about such events. And it was simply to express 
the fact that I was asking this question concerning myself in the sense 
in which everyone is ‘ myself’ that I preferred to call the entities I was 
discussing in my paper “selves”’ rather than “ persons ”’ or “ people ”’ 


J. R. Jones. 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES 


The Concept of Mind. By Gitpert Rye. London: Hutchinson’s 
University Library (Senior Series), 1949. Pp. vi + 334, 12s. 6d. 


1. This is probably one of the two or three most important and 
original works of general philosophy which have been published in 
English in the last twenty years. Both its main thesis and the 
mass of its detailed observations will certainly be a focus of dis- 
cussion among philosophers for many years to come; and it has 
the distinction of style and the large simplicity of purpose 
which have always made the best philosophical writing a part of 
general literature. The avoidance of technical jargon and the 
disdain of footnote and historical allusion are evidently parts of a 
design to restore philosophy to common sense in the manner of the 
eighteenth century ; as in Hume, the accepted distinctions of the 
Schools are very rarely introduced except as subjects for derision, 
though the derision is generally of a more robust and sometimes 
even knock-about character than was naturalto Hume. The thought 
and the style are indissolubly linked in a manner which constitutes 
both the strength and, as it seems to me, also the weakness of the 
book ; its strength, in that the reader is carried from beginning to 
end by a single sustained impetus ; its weakness, in that its argument 
seems somehow to fade and to lose some of its force when, laying the 
book down, one probes it again in some other and less powerful 
idiom. There is only one property which I can discover to be com- 
mon to Professor Ryle and Immanuel Kant ; in both cases the style 
is the philosopher—as Kant thought and wrote in dichotomies, 
Professor Ryle writes in epigrams. There are many passages in 
which the argument simply consists of a succession of epigrams, 
which do indeed effectively explode on impact, shattering con- 
ventional trains of thought, but which, like most epigrams, leave 
behind among the debris in the reader’s mind a trail of timid doubts 
and qualifications. The book is avowedly a recantation; the 
ghost which has haunted the author is being publicly exorcised ; 
and so the false doctrine is assailed with that intimate savagery 
which is peculiar to recantations ; the case is admittedly presented 
in a forensic manner and with many devices of rhetoric. What is 
presented as a case and polemically asks to be examined as a case and 
polemically ; for out of such definite statement and counter-state- 
ment may emerge some outline of what is in general tenable and 
untenable. Therefore this review will be one-sidedly critical. 

Professor Ryle’s argument is not merely that previous philosophers 
have made a number of particular mistakes in the characterisation 
of particular points of ordinary usage and ways of thought; they 
have been wrong in detail because they have been wrong in 
principle ; his brilliant exposures of particular misinterpretations is 
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designed to replace one general principle of intepretation by another ; 
the slogan is—not Two Worlds, but One World. | It is for this reason 
that the book must serve as a catalyst in contemporary philosophy, 
causing half-defined views and methods to separate and crystallise 
by its own original energy. There have been so many guarded 
adumbrations and esoteric hints in British philosophy in the last 
fifteen years; here at last is a book which actually uses the now 
rapidly changing methods of linguistic analysis to cut the root of a 
large metaphysical prcblem. Methods perpetually refined but 
never applied become a new form of scholasticism. The old high 
metaphysical philosophy, the tradition of Plato and Spinoza, 
claiming access to special truths not vulgarly expressible, could 
reasonably be recondite ; but if analytical philosophy really is what 
it claims to be, it must ultimately issue in plain and pointed prose, 
with most of the workshop apparatus of technical distinction 
left in the background ; this, in the tradition of Locke and Berkeley, 
Mill and Russell, Professor Ryle supremely achieves, though perhaps 
with the plainness sometimes rather heavily emphasised. 

I shall argue that ‘The Concept of Mind’ has the radical in- 
coherences natural to a book written in transition, the transition 
being from one conception of logic and philosophical method to 
another. Not Two-Worlds, but One World; not a Ghost, but a 
Body; (people are not) Occult but Obvious. Professor Ryle 
has been betrayed into using the weapons of his enemy; it 
appears that the arguments which are fatal to the assertion in 
each case must be no less fatal to the counter-assertion : for they are 
logical arguments directed against the form and generality of such 
philosophical statements, irrespective of whether they are affirmed 
or denied ; and these logical arguments are often: used and implied 
by Professor Ryle himself as part of his attack, only to be neglected 
again in the polemical form of his conclusions. Thus there is 
(I think) an ambiguity of purpose confusing the argument from its 
beginning. 

I shall assume that almost every reader of Mrnp will be a reader 
of this book, and that therefore a detailed summary of its argument 
would be a waste of space. I cannot even mention the less radically 
controversial and more purely analytical parts of the book, although 
they are among its most original contributions; in particular, 
I cannot discuss the detailed analysis of skills, competences, learnings, 
knowing how, which are parts of a general Aristotelian theory of 
madeta re-introduced into philosophy as one of the rightful heirs 
of the condemned pseudo-science of epistemology (pp. 317-18) ; 
for I believe that this valuable analysis becomes open to challenge 
only when it is made the type to which the analysis of all mental 
concepts must be assimilated. 

2. The Myth; its Nature and Origins. A polemic requires an 


enemy. The difficulty is to pick out the Enemy in actual histori- 
cal shape ; it is Cartesianism (not simply and solely Descartes him- 
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self (p. 23)), also ‘the official doctrine’ and ‘the para-mechanical 
hypothesis’. But precise historical identification, and even more 
the historical order of responsibility, are not relevant to Professor 
Ryle’s purposes ; he holds it enough that the false doctrine is known 
to have been held by at least one person (the author) in order that 
by its public destruction the true may be imparted. But the first 
cardinal mistake pervading the book is just this assumption that 
the origin of the conception of the mind as a ghost within a machine 
is of purely historical and of no philosophical interest. Had 
Professor Ryle pressed the inquiry into the origins of the conception 
(there is a half-page Historical Note on p. 23, which is particularly 
inadequate on the Greeks, who are here all-important), he must have 
realised that, so far from being imposed on the plain man by 
philosophical theorists, and even less by seventeenth century 
theorists, the myth of the mind as a ghost within the body is one 
of the most primitive and natural of all the innumerable myths 
which are deeply imbedded in the vocabulary and structure of our 
languages. The plain fact is that in many (perhaps most) European 
languages the words for mind, scul or spirit are the same as, or 
have the same roots as, the words for ghost, and were the same 
long before Descartes or modern mechanics were conceived. Apart 
altogether from the actual myth of detachable minds surviving 
as ghosts, which extends continuously from early epic into Christian 
literature, there is the traceable history of such words as yuyn, 
mvedpa, anima, and many others, from which our vulgar concept 
of mind is descended; such a philosophically relevant word- 
history would show the ghost and the two-substance conception 
of persons as the natural, vernacular mode of description existing 
before, and developing in part independently of, the attempts of 
Plato and of Christian theorists to systematise it as self-conscious 
doctrine. Professor Ryle throughout represents philosophers as 
corrupting the literal innocence of common sense speech with alien 
metaphors ; in this he not only greatly exaggerates the influence of 
philosophers, and particularly of Descartes, on the forms of common 
speech, but (more seriously) neglects the fact, or rather the necessity, 
that the forms of common speech and its modes of description should 
be permeated with such metaphors, most of which can ultimately be 
traced back to underlying myths and imaginative pictures. In 
his suspicion of metaphor and of graphic representations in language 
he is himself a follower of Descartes. It is characteristically 
a philosopher’s complaint (e.g. Bradley, Bergson and many others) 
that we normally describe mental processes and conditions in 
terms which have been transferred from an original use in appli- 
cation to physical cbjects; as transferred terms are, by definition 
and etymology, metaphors, most commonplace psychological 
descriptions may therefore be said to be ultimately metaphorical. 
How otherwise can language develop? Professor Ryle is here 
protesting not (as he believes) against a philosophical theory of mind, 
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but against a universal feature of ordinary language itself—namely 
that most of its forms of description have been and are being evolved 
by the constant transfer of terms from application in one kind of 
context to application in another, and in particular by the transfer 
of what were originally physical descriptions (e.g. ‘ wires and pulleys ’, 
‘impulses ’, ‘ pushes and pulls ’, ‘ agitations ’, etc.) into psychological 
descriptions. A typical instance of this Fallacy of Literalness comes 
in the discussion of the common and ancient phrase ‘In my head’ 
(p. 35); the underlying assumption is that the ‘ primary ’ or ‘ real’ 
sense of the word ‘in’ is the spatial sense, and that other senses 
or uses must be metaphorical ; in fact there are tens and perhaps 
hundreds of established uses of ‘In’ in a non-spatial sense which 
can no longer be described as metaphorical (e.g. ‘ In the English con- 
stitution ’, ‘In the spirit of the Act’); even if some of these uses 
ultimately originated as spatial metaphors, their significance does 
not now depend on their being given any spatial or physical inter- 
pretation. Again, Professor Ryle distinguishes (p. 37) the tune 
which is only metaphorically in my head from noises which are 
literally in my head by the use of a very significant criterion ; the ‘ real’ 
head-borne noises are those ‘ which the doctor could hear through his 
stethoscope ’"—(cf. p. 199, ‘ A special sense of ‘in ’, since the surgeon 
will not find it (sc, a sensation) under the person’s epidermis’). These 
are only two instances of a fallacy which largely vitiates the dis- 
cussion of impulses, motives, volitions, and mental conflicts, and to a 
less extent, ‘of’ images and sense-impressions (consider the 
history of the words eiSwAov, ddvracpa ‘ species ’, ‘idea’ and many 
others). It seemed as natural to the Greeks and Romans as it still 
does to us to describe the experience of mental conflict in terms of 
pushes and pulls, to describe themselves as moved to action, and to 
speak of images as mental pictures. The so-called para-mechanical 
hypothesis is no more than the very general fact that we naturally 
think and describe diagrammatically (e.g. about God, Time, and the 
English constitution), even when we are not talking about objects in 
space, or (the same fact differently expressed) we transfer terms 
originally used to describe visual or other sense-experience into 
other contexts, unconnected with sense-perception (most cognitive 
verbs are so derived). Another example—unphilosophical man had 
naturally talked of ‘the inward eye’ (in the Bible for instance) 
hundreds of years before introspection became ‘a term of art’ 
(p. 163) ; the inner-outer ‘ metaphor ’ was incorporated in the verbs 
and adjectives of ordinary speech long before it was furmulated as 
explicit theory by modern epistemologists. Lastly, common-sense 
language is in fact, for better or for worse, firmly dualistic, in the 
sense that we do operate—and have operated since the earliest 
known literature—a distinction, or rather a whole set of distinctions, 
involving various and shifting criteria, between mental and physical 
states and events: we constantly ask, and are beginning to answer, 
various more or less general questions about the relation between a 
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person’s body and his mind, questions which cannot therefore be dis- 
missed as ‘improper ’ (p. 168) if ordinary usage is to be authoritative ; 
it is Professor Ryle, and not only Descartes, who displays an a priori 
theory of language involving a conflict with established usage, 
when he rejects (p. 22) the dogma that ‘there occur physical pro- 
cesses and mental processes; that there are mechanical causes 
of corporeal movements, and mental causes of corporeal movements ’ 
and argues that ‘ these and other analogous conjunctions are absurd ’, 
his cryptic reason being ‘that the phrase ‘there occur mental 
processes ’ does not mean the same sort of thing * as ‘there occur 
physical processes ’ and therefore that it makes no sense to conjoin 
or disjoin the two’ (p. 22). Certainly when, outside philosophy, 
we habitually distinguish between the mental and physical causes of 
bodily conditions or movements, we are often confused, and would 
almost always find difficulty in formulating the very various and also 
historically changing criteria of distinction which we apply in different 
contexts ; and certainly Descartes in his rigid formulation deliber- 
ately over-simplified the distinction in the interests of his programme 
of science (p. 21). But, just because Professor Ryle has from 
the beginning confused a general feature cf common language 
with a particular metaphysical theory, it is never clear precisely 
whom he is attacking when he attacks the Ghost and therefore what 
weapons are appropriate. His own explanations of his method 
(pp. 8, 16, 17, 21-23) unfortunately involve such notoriously ob- 

scure expressions as ‘logical category’, ‘logical type’ and ‘the 

sort of thing which is meant by ...’; obscure, because they 
at first look like distinctions in actual grammar (see p. 101) but, 

where attacked with counter-examples, turn into some ideal, 

* Logical Grammar ’ (p. 244) ; in fact behind this ideal grammar there 

is implied this literalist theory of language, which betrays itself in 
many of the arguments used. 


3. What do our principal mental concepts stand for ? 

This is the fatal question in terms of which much of the argu- 
ment proceeds ; take any psychological verb, and ask whether it 
“stands for’, ‘names’, ‘denotes’, ‘signifies’, or ‘ designates’, 
either an occurrence (episode) or a disposition, two processes or one 
process, a relation (‘such transitive verbs do not signify relations ’ 
p. 209), a thing (‘the phrase ‘my twinge’ does not stand for any 
sort of thing or ‘term’, p. 209) (‘the objects proper to such verbs 
are things and episodes ’), a performance or a manner of performance. 
‘ Liking and Disliking, Joy and grief, desire and aversion are not... . 
episodes, and so are not the sorts of things * which can be witnessed 
or un-witnessed ’ (p. 109). ‘The verb and its accusative (‘ Feel a 
tickle’) are two expressions for the same thing * (p. 101). Do such 
verbs as ‘ minding ’ and ‘ migrating ’ stand for single processes or for 
a complex of processes ? (p. 136-38). Many of the arguments in 


* The asterisk throughout indicates that the italics are my own. 
16 
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the book seem to turn on these Categorial distinctions descried 
in reality, so reminiscent of earlier philosophers’ distinctions between 
Substances, Qualities and Relations, as though there were natural 
or real accusatives and adverbs to be found behind the vagaries 
of actual grammar. On what grounds does Professor Ryle decide 
that there are no acts ‘ answering to’ such verbs as ‘ see’, ‘ hear’, 
‘taste ’, ‘deduce’, and ‘ recall’ in the way in which familiar acts 
and operations do answer to such verbs as ‘ kick’, ‘run’, ‘ look’, 
‘listen ’, ‘ wrangle’ and ‘tell’? (p. 151). The grounds suggested 
in this particular passage are insufficient, namely, that certain 
adverbs which can in English be combined with the second class 
cannot be combined with the first ; for it is always easy to find 
many exceptions to such generalisations about English idioms, even 
apart from the idioms of other equally adequate languages; yet 
the counter examples will always be dismissed as special cases (e.g. 
as not ‘ the dominant sense ’ of the word) precisely because Professor 
Ryle, in common with all other serious philosopers, here Jays em- 
phasis on a particular English idiom, only as a pointer to something 
other than itself, namely, to neecssary logical distinctions. Words 
such as ‘act’, ‘event’, ‘ performance’, ‘ episode’, ‘ occurrence ’, 
‘disposition ’, ‘achievement’ and derivatively such words as 
‘mood’ and ‘agitation’, function in this book mainly (but not 
consistently) as logical words, in the special sense that to say that 
an English verb is the name of an achievement or a disposition, and 
not of an episode, is primarily to say something about the kind of 
evidence or argument which is relevant to any statement in which it 
occurs. So on p. 83—‘ The word ‘emotion’ is used to designate 
at least three or four kinds of different things,* which I shall call 
‘inclinations’ (or ‘ motives’), ‘moods’, ‘agitations’ (or ‘com- 
motions ’) and ‘ feelings’, and ‘ feelings are occurrences’ ‘—but— 
‘ Inclinations and moods are not occurrences. They are propensities, 
not acts or states ’.—These sentences can be understood when taken 
together with later statements such as (p. 244) ‘ Words like ‘ distress ’, 
‘ distaste ’, ‘ grief’ and ‘ annoyance ’ are names of moods’. To say 
of a particular word that it is the name of, or designates, a mood 
and that moods are not occurrences, amounts to saying (misleadingly) 
something about the kind of evidence or tests of truth which are 
appropriate to any statement in which this word occurs. But the 
non-logical terminology of ‘ different kinds of things designated ’ 
sometimes leads Professor Ryle into uses which are inappropriate to 
such category-terms; he asks (p. 138) whether the same verb 
‘minding’ stands for two processes or one—and this is a form of 
argument which occurs repeatedly ; if ‘ process’ is here marking a 
logical distinction, and is a logical or category word and not a 
descriptive expression, the question as it stands must be meaningless. 
It is surely only this naive correspondence theory of language 
which leads to the remark (p. 142) that only one thing need be 
going on when a bird is described either as ‘ migrating’ or as 
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‘flying south’. Is it to be expected that there should be a visibly 
separate process corresponding to each verb, each perceptible 
process being uniquely named by its own verb? Because words 
like ‘activity’ and ‘ process’ are category-words, it is equally 
meaningless to say (p. 139) that minding or the brow-knitting 
associated with it are the same activities or that they are different 
activities, unless this is a question about the conventional rules of 
use of the two verbs, that is, the question whether any statement 
containing the second entails, or is entailed by, some statement con- 
taining the first ; the answer to the question so interpreted is simple 
—No’. But for Professor Ryle the answer is difficult (pp. 138- 
141) because his terminology of ‘ standing for ’, ‘ designating ’, and 
‘naming’, here leads him to write as if there were a real answer, 
independent of the conventions of a particular language, to such 
questions as ‘ Does the verb ‘mind’ or ‘try’ designate a single, 
distinct activity or a complex of activities ? ’"—as though the world 
consisted of just so many distinguishable Activities (or Facts (p. 140) 
or States or Things) waiting to be counted and named. 

In this crucial passage (pp. 138-141) the underlying confusion in the 
use of these category-terms emerges on the surface ; for it suddenly 
becomes clear that there must be many verbs (e.g. ‘ concentrating ’, 
‘dying’, ‘being anaesthethised’ and countless others) which 
stand for an occurrence as opposed to a disposition in some of the 
many senses given of this central distinction, namely, that they name 
incidents which can be significantly dated or clocked, or that certain 
adverbs are applicable to them, but which in another and pre- 
dominant sense of the distinction are dispositional verbs, namely, 
that any statement containing them can be accepted as true only 
if some testable hypothetical statements about the future are accepted 
as true. Yet the general thesis of the book—that there are no such 
things as ‘ mental happenings’ (p. 161), that to speak of a person’s 
mind is to speak ‘ of certain ways in which some of the incidents of 
his one life are ordered ’ (p. 167)—largely hinges on this distinction 
between occurrences and dispositions. The core of the argument 
is that to talk of a person’s mind is ‘ to talk of the person’s abilities, 
liabilities and inclinations to do and undergo certain sorts of things, 
and of the doing and undergoing of these things in the ordinary 
world’ (p. 199). So the original plan of the book seems to have 
been to re-interpret most of the statements which have generally 
been construed as categorical statements about ‘ ghostly’ (= in- 
visible, intangible, inaudible) events, as hypothetical statements 
about events in the so-called ‘ ordinary’ world, where ‘ ordinary ’ 
strangely means (literalism or correspondence theory again) what- 
ever can be perceived by anyone (not ‘ Privileged Access’) by the 
use of one or more of five senses (also stethoscopes, cameras, gramo- 
phones, and other accredited instruments) ; so putative statements, 
whether biographical or autobiographical, about immaterial and 
imperceptible occurrences must in each representative case be 
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exhibited as disguised hypothetical statements about perceptible 
behaviour. The argument about occurrences and dispositions, 
therefore, at first looks like one further application of the old high 
empiricist Hume-and-Russell method of ‘analysis’, the logical 
construction method, whereby impalpable and oppressive substances, 
the Mind no less than the State, are shown to be logically reducible 
to less pretentious material. But such a simple design is never in fact 
executed, Professor Ryle himself indicating (e.g. p. 117), not only 
where in particular such reductions or rules of translation cannot 
be provided (e.g. for statements about emotional agitations, 
hankerings, pangs and thrills, silent calculations and imaginings), 
but also hinting in various places that to look for translations 
of categorical statements about mental states and activities into 
hypothetical statements about perceptible behaviour is, as a 
matter of logic, a pure mistake. The double Gistinction, oc- 
currence versus disposition, categorical versus hypothetical, in fact 
breaks down in application in that almost any statement, even the 
most evidently simple, may be said to be, in Professor Ryle’s con- 
fusion of senses, both categorical and hypothetical (e.g. p. 228 “ ‘ He 
espied the thimble’ has a considerable logical complexity’’, p. 141 
‘Most of the examples ordinarily adduced of categorical state- 
ments are mongrel categoricals ’ and see p. 220 on the logical com- 
plexity ‘ The field is green’ or ‘ This bicycle cost £12’). But if 
this distinction is shown to be unworkable, and cannot be clearly 
formulated, the whole account of the relation between mind and 
body—‘ Overt intelligent performances are not clues to the workings 
of minds; they are those workings’ (p. 58)—collapses with it. It 
must be re-formulated. 


4. Occurrence versus Disposition as a pseudo-logical distinction. 


There are three traditional enquiries which issue in distinctions 
between types of expression in a language ; grammar, logic in the 
strict or text-book sense, and theory of knowledge, sometimes called 
logic ina loose sense. In grammar individual words may be classified 
into types by the forms which they may assume, or the positions 
which they may occupy, in various typical sentences of a particular 
language. In logic sentences are classified into types by the positions 
which they may occupy in typical formal or deductive arguments 
and, derivatively from this, certain individual words (e.g. ‘ all’, ‘ if’, 
‘or’, etc.) may be singled out as logical words because of their 
formal inference-grounding functions ; a sentence is classified as 
hypothetical in text-book logic if and only if it is explicitly of a form 
which indicates that certain deductive inferences or transformations 
are allowed in respect of it, irrespective of the topic discussed in the 
sentence or the particular occasion of its use. Clearly Professor 
Ryle’s occurrence—disposition distinction is wholly different from 
a strictly logical distinction in at least two all-important respects : 
(a) it is generally applied (the analogy of grammar here misleading 
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him) to individual words or phrases (e.g. ‘ believing ’, ‘ understanding ’, 
‘knowing’, ‘trying’, ‘ thinking’), taken apart from the various 
forms of sentence in which they may occur: (b) it is designed to 
mark, not solely or primarily the deductive inferences arising from 
the rules of use of particular expressions, but chiefly the tests which 
are appropriate to the sentences in which the expressions occur. 
‘ To rectify the logic of mental conduct concepts’ (p. 16), Professor 
Ryle’s own description of his aim, is to correct what other philoso- 
phers have said about the methods of verification of statements 
involving mental concepts (7.e. not Introspection, not Privileged 
Access) ; ‘roughly, the mind is not the topic of sets of wntestable * 
categorical propositions, but the topic of sets of testable * hypothetical 
and semi-hypothetical propositions’ (p. 46). He is throughout 
trying to show, taking each of the main mental concepts in turn, that 
any statement involving these concepts can be impartially tested, 
its truth or falsity decided, solely or primarily, or at least in part, 
by reference to the overt and perceptible performance and reactions 
of the person concerned ; so the ‘ logic of a description ’ (p. 104) or 
sentence here means ‘the standard tests appropriate to’ or ‘ the 
method of verification associated with ’—which is logic in the wider 
sense, also sometimes called epistemology, that is, characterising in 
very general terms the kind of reasons which we normally give in 
accepting or rejecting statements about the mental activities of 
persons. I suspect that one of the main confusions of the book 
comes from the use of distinctions, such as the hypothetical-cate- 
gorical distinctions, which are borrowed from logic in the strict 
sense, in order to mark distinctions which (I shall argue) cannot be 
strictly logical. Professor Ryle is not really arguing that all or most 
statements, involving mental concepts are (or are expressible as) 
hypothetical statements about overt behaviour, but (and it is very 
different) that to give reasons for accepting or rejecting such state- 
ments must always involve making some hypothetical statements 
about overt behaviour. Typical mental concepts are called dis- 
positional and typical statements in which they occur are called 
‘law-like propositions ’ (pp. 167 and 169) only because it is claimed. 
that their application or assertion must in general be supported by ob- 
servation of patterns of overt behaviour. See particularly pp. 167 et 
seg. * The test * of whether you understood it... .’ ‘How we 
establish * and apply certain law-like propositions about the overt 

and silent behaviour of persons. . . .’ ‘ I discover * my or your motives 

in much, though not quite the same way as I discover my or your 

abilities. . . .? (See also p. 136 on ‘ minding’). So the force of this 

analysis of the main mental concepts in terms of the distinction 

between disposition and occurrence is that almost all statements 

about mental states and activities are confirmed or rejected as 

tenable or untenable interpretations of overt behaviour; they are 

denied the status of reports or of narrative of incidents (p. 125) (and 

therefore misleadingly denied the status of categorical propositions) 
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only because evidence drawn from a variety of overt behaviour is 
always, or generally, relevant in deciding whether they are true 
or false. 


5. Proving too much. 

But Professor Ryle himself indicates (pp. 239 and 317) the fallacy 
which undermines any attempt so to generalise epistemological 
(‘ How do we test’ ? *‘ How do we discover ’ ? ) distinctions and to 
convert them into distinctions of logic. He suggests that for any 
given statement, whether involving mental or other concepts, there 
are an indefinite number of possible answers to the questions ‘ How 
do you know ?’ or ‘ What are the reasons for saying ?’, depending 
on who made the statement, when and in what circumstances ; such 
epistemological distinctions—(‘ what kind of test is appropriate ? ’) 
can never be applied to any sentence or class of sentences without 
specification of the particular occasion of use of the sentence in question. 
If one takes either the sentence ‘I am in a state of panic’ or the 
sentence ‘He was in a panic’ apart from any particular context 
or occasion of their use (see p. 97), and considers them simply 
as sentences of the English language, one can only explain their 
meaning and use in the language by bringing out their strictly 
logical relations to other sentences in the language, that is, by 
showing what they entail or what else must be true if they are 
true ; but, unless a particular occasion of use is specified, one cannot 
answer, @ priori and in general, the epistemologist’s question ‘ How 
can these statements be tested and their truth established 2’; 
for, as Professor Ryle self-destructively says (p. 239), there are any 
number of ways in which we may legitimately confirm or refute the 
statements conveyed on different occasions of the use of these 
sentences, and a great variety of different kinds of reason may in 
different circumstances be accepted as sufficient justification of 
them; the answer to the question will generally be altogether 
different in kind if I am testing my own statement about my panic and 
not someone else’s statement about theirs, and very different again if 
I am making the statement contemporaneously with the experience 
which it describes. Professor Ryle’s general thesis, no less than its 
rival, rests on this confusion much between (a) showing the truth- 
conditions of a given sentence, that is, what is entailed by the sen- 
tence as part of the rules of its use as a sentence of the language : 
this can be shown quite generally and without mentioning particular 
contexts of use,t and (6) describing a range of typical conditions 
under which someone (not anyone, but someone in a particular 
situation) might properly claim to know, or to have established 


1 Analysis in this sense of what is necessarily involved in being in a panic 
must of course disregard the words (pronouns, demonstratives, proper 
names, etc.) which can only be interpreted in a particular context of use: 
it only elucidates the function ‘xz isina panic’. The case of tenses is more 
complicated. 
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beyond reasonable doubt, that the statement in question is true ; 
this is the confusion which either comes from, or leads to, identifying 
the meaning of a statement with the method of its verification, and 
therefore identifying the statement itself with what would (in some 
specified conditions of use) be taken as sufficient evidence for it. 
Because overt behaviour often constitutes for most people the best, 
and, in some conditions of utterance, the sole available evidence for 
statements about mental activities and states of mind, such state- 
ments come to be identified with hypothetical statements about 
behaviour—e.g. ‘ Even to be for a brief moment scandalised or in a ~ 
panic is, for that moment, to be liable to do some such things as 
stiffen or shriek ’ (p. 97); sometimes, but not necessarily and always. 
Again, ‘In ascribing a specific motive to a person we are describing 
the sorts of things that he tends to try to do’ (p. 112); usually, 
but again not necessarily: we might discover from his diary or by 
overhearing a soliloquy exactly what moved him to action on this 
single and quite exceptional occasion. Again (p. 136) we usually 
test a child’s concentration by testing his performance, but we do 
not identify the performance and the concentration, precisely because 
although the first may often (not always or necessarily) be properly 
accepted as sufficient evidence for the other, it is not a necessary 
condition in the sense of being in all circumstances the only kind of 
relevant evidence available, either to the child himself or to the 
teacher. But it is the mark of dispositional terms in the strictly 
logical sense of the word—e.g. of things ‘ brittle ’, of persons ‘ irrit- 
able "—that any statement involving them, whatever may be the 
occasion of its utterance, can (as a matter of correct English) be ac- 
cepted as true only if some hypothetical statements about the per- 
ceptible actions or reactions of the thing or person concerned are 
accepted as true. Thus ‘ He is irritable but never shows it in his be- 
haviour ’ is (as normally used) a contradiction in terms, while ‘ He 
often feels irritable but never shows it ’ (see p. 203 for sentences of this 
pattern) is not self-contradictory or meaningless, although often to 
observers other than the subject himself no means may be available 
of testing the truth of the statement ; whether any test is possible, 
and what kind of test, must depend on the particular circumstances. 
A statement only becomes void, if it is logically precluded, by the rules 
of use of the words involved, that anyone should ever under any 
conditions establish its truth or falsity beyond reasonable doubt. 

It follows that the same logical mistake is involved whatever 
general account is given of the logic of statements containing mental 
concepts, where ‘the logic ’ means ‘ the method of establishing the 
truth of . . .’; the too-general thesis of the solipsist (Privileged 
Access)—‘ I know about my own states of mind directly or by 
introspection, but I must always infer what your state of mind is and 
I can never in principle check my inference ’—Professor Ryle 
effectively undermines by showing that conditions can always be 
described in which the observable behaviour of the subject would 
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properly be quoted as sufficient reason for rejecting any autobio- 
graphical statement, whatever the statement may be ; the possibility 
of obtaining relevant behavioural evidence is never excluded, as a 
matter of logic or of the meaning of the words involved, although on 
many occasions of the use of such sentences as,‘ I was thinking of . . . 
‘JT dreamt of . . .’, ‘I felt . . .’, no such tests of the truth of the 
particular statement made may be available to the audience. 
But Professor Ryle, at the same time proves too much by 
proving, apparently as a general thesis of logic, that (p. 155) 
'* The sorts of things that I can find out about myself are the same 
as the sorts of things that I can find out about other people, and 
the methods are much the same’: and again the odd but revealing 
statement (p. 114) ‘In fact they (people) are relatively tractable 
and relatively easy to understand ’ (see also p. 172 about ‘ familiar 
techniques of assessing ’).1_ This is open paradox because (if any 
general statement is to be made) people notoriously are occult in at 
least one very important sense, namely, that in comparison with 
animals and inanimate things, it is difficult to establish the truth 
about them, if only because there is more to be known with more 
sources of information. They are occult and are said to have inner 
lives, just because, and in the sense that, in establishing the truth 
of many kinds of statements about them (about their thoughts, 
feelings, day dreams, night dreams, stifled impulses, imaginings, 
concealed hopes and plans), I am often (but not always) concerned 
in weighing and comparing two different kinds of evidence—what 
they themselves confess or report and what I can observe indepen- 
dently of their avowals ; just because they alone of natural objects 
are language-users and therefore are potential reporters, they are 
(unlike stones and dogs) liars, hypocrites, and suppressors of the 
truth about themselves. It is just this conflict between what they 
report (and fail to report) and how they behave which distinguishes 
them as occult relatively to animals and even infants who, because 
they make no disclosures, allow no contrast between inner and 
outer life; most ‘mental’ concepts therefore are used in appli- 
cation to animals (and hesitantly to infants) solely and always 
as interpretations of observable behaviour. We peer at people and 
wonder what is going on ‘ inside ’ them occultly, the wonder having 
point and significance just because there is always a possibility of 


1In fact all the familiar techniques of assessing people are constantly 
questioned even by the most philosophically innocent; the criteria of 
assessment are disputed in a way which has no parallel in the assessment 
of the properties of physical things ; about moods, motives, desires, fears 
and ambitions we feel a general and constant dissatisfaction with our 
methods, however complacent we may be about skills and competences. 
We are always ready for new suggestions, e.g. from Freud. 

2 Do dogs dream? We hesitate as to what kind of question this is, 
because we are uncertain whether we may not one day obtain better 
evidence ; the possibility of evidence beyond their visible twitchings is 
not definitely and finally excluded. 
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disclosure and therefore always a possibility of non-disclosure or 
lies. It is this puzzlement, peculiar to the description of the states 
and activities of human minds, which is paradoxically omitted in 
Professor Ryle’s polemic : his counter-theory leads him to say, what 
is certainly false (p. 168) ‘ Where logical candour is required from 
us, we ought to follow the example set by novelists, biographers and 
diarists, who speak only of persons doing and undergoing things’ .* 
In fact, very many, perhaps the majority of novelists and diarists, 
and some biographers, find comedy or tragedy precisely in the 
contrast between the narrative description which an observer 
reasonably gives of a person’s life, with no data other than his 
own and other people’s observations, and the missing confession 
or avowal which the person himself, if suitably gifted, may supply ; 
and some novelists, and even more diarists, have been exclusively 
concerned with the provision of the missing data, that is, with that 
uncommon kind of autobiographical description which, in a uni- 
versal and natural metaphor, is called the description of inner life. 
Professor Ryle himself admits (p. 58) that Boswell’s description of 
Johnson’s mind was incomplete, ‘ since there were notoriously some 
thoughts which Johnson kept carefully to himself * and there must 
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have been many dreams, day dreams and silent babblings,! which 
. only Johnson could have recorded * and only a James Joyce would 
‘ wish him to have recorded’; but here lies no less the novelists’ than 
j the philosophers’ problem; for we ask—since the story must 
t always be incomplete unless told in the first person singular, with 
. the hero also the narrator, must each character be his own centre of 
Py narration in order to construct the complete story involving them all ? 
e Or is there no such single story, but as many stories as there are 
e characters ? 
‘ 6. Privileged Access. 
e On this crux of the use of mental concepts with the first person 
d singular Professor Ryle again approaches, but (I think) falls short of, 
i- a solution (see pp. 60-61) ; there is the same ambiguity of purpose 
78 (pp. 183-184). Will he say that first person reports of mental acti- 
id vities are reducible to statements about perceptible behaviour ? 
ge Nearly, but not quite. ‘ We eavesdrop on our own voiced utterances 
of and our own silent monologues. On noticing these we are preparing 
' ourselves to do something new, namely to describe the frames of 
| 4 mind which these utterances disclose. . . . I can pay heed to what 
- I overhear you saying as well as to what I overhear myself saying, 
me though I cannot overhear your silent colloquies with yourself. 
ur Nor can I read your diary, if you write in a cipher, or keep it under 
PS. lock and key’. The impossibility (logical) of my hearing you think 
is, 1 Surely ‘silent babblings’ (cf. ‘ silent colloquies’ on p. 182) is meta- 
er phorical in Professor Ryle’s sense if anything is: also ‘ operations’ with 
is propositions (p. 30). Yet such phrases (e.g. ‘ silent monologues ’) enter 

into his analysis of thinking. 
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(silent colloquies), if you refuse to utter or even whisper your 
thoughts! is radically unlike an unfortunate incapacity to decipher 
and unlock (empirical) ; I often fail simply because there is nothing 
to hear, even with a stethoscope. I may see you thinking— I saw 
him sitting in the corner thinking’. But if I am asked ‘ How do you 
know that he was thinking ?’ the answer ‘I saw him’ is by itself 
insufficient, while it is normally a sufficient answer to a similar 
question about your sitting or your talking? ; and this (an epistemo- 
logical or ‘ How-do-you-know ’ distinction) Jeads us to say that I 
always have to infer that you are thinking, and also that thinking, 
unlike sitting and talking, is (‘strictly’) invisible (= ghostly). But 
you yourself always know both whether you are thinking and also of 
what you are thinking, and never have any need of inference in the 
matter ; that is, if you declare ‘ I am thinking of climbing Helvellyn ’, 
it is pointless and silly to ask ‘ How do you know ?’ or ‘ Are you 
certain ?’; and these questions seem equally inapplicable when you 
avow your sensations (p. 209), or a momentary mood or frame of 
mind, which leads Professor Ryle desperately to assimilate avowals 
of the last kind to gestures and mere expressions of mood rather than 
to statements (p. 103). But an avowal, unlike a yawn, may be false 
and may be discovered to be a lie or mis-description by a careful 
collection of evidence ; there is no logical difference between your 
avowal (‘I am thinking of . . .’) and my diagnosis, interpretation or 
guess (‘ You are thinking of . . .’) ; two people have made the same 
categorical statement ; but my justification for making it, if any, is 
naturally very different from yours in these circumstances. The 
point becomes clearer as soon as it is noticed that the challenges 
‘How do you know ?’ or ‘ Are you certain?’ or ‘ What is your 
evidence ?’ are inapplicable to avowals of thoughts and sensations 
(e.g. ‘I am in pain’), only when these are expressed in the present 
tense ; if you make the statement about your thoughts or sensations 
a year later, or an hour before, you, no less than I, might reasonably 
be required to produce evidence that these were or will be your 
thoughts and sensations ; but whoever makes it and whenever it is 
made, the possibility of finding sufficient evidence against it is never 
in principle, though often in practice, excluded. For any avowal, 
whether of thoughts, feelings, even dreams,® conditions can always 


1 Compare ‘ He cannot think without talking to himself’ with ‘ He 
cannot think without pencil and paper’. If talking to oneself is a way of 
thinking, as drawing diagrams or writing are ways of thinking, then it 
ought not to be identified with thinking. 

2 But would Professor Ryle as a literalist say that I only ‘strictly’ 
hear the sounds of the words, and not what you say, your statements ? 
Do I ‘ strictly ’ see only the movement of your pen, and not the signing of 
the cheque? And are these two processes or one? At the cinema I 
really literally see only an illuminated sheet of linen: the prairies are ‘a 
certain sort of dreaming ’ (p. 255). 

3 Dreams, about which Professor Ryle says little, are important (e.g. 
in Descartes) because they are the archetype of ghostly occult experiences : 
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be described in which it would generally be withdrawn, in the face of 
further evidence, even by the subject himself, however rare such 
conditions may be (‘ You could not have been in pain; you were 
anaesthetised’. ‘You did not dream of peacocks: you were 
awake at the time and read about them in this book’). Privileged 
Access (‘Only I can ever know about my own states cf mind’) 
cannot be true, generalised as a point of logic : nor, for precisely the 
same reasons, can Professor Ryle’s Open Access. 


7. Avowals versus Behaviour as Evidence. 


But of course there are great and also subtle differences, to some 
of which Professor Ryle alludes, between (a) pure descriptions of 
sensations (p. 209), also of dreams, of momentary moods, and im- 
pulses (p. 103), of mental distresses, thrills, qualms and agitations, 
in which the autobiographer generally exposes himself to the fewest 
possibilities of correction, by describing in a way which is essentially 
figurative, indefinite and imprecise ; and (b) the official diagnoses 
in standard terms of emotions, attitudes, intellectual efforts and 
achievements, inclinations, and motives, diagnoses which are some- 
times in part based upon such subjective descriptions of symptoms, 
but which are themselves relatively definite and therefore more 
precisely testable. But because his theory leads him to deny in 
general the peculiar occultness of persons, that is, the characteristic 
conflict between what people say of themselves (their avowals) and 
how they behave, Professor Ryle neglects the all-important and 
revealing function of the word ‘ really’ in combination with mental 
concepts. ‘You do not really enjoy gardening (avowal), because 
when it rains . . . ’ (behaviour). ‘ He does not really believe in the 
coming Revolution (as he declares) because .. .’ ‘ His real fears, 
hopes, and ambitions (as opposed to his declared) motive. . . .’ 
‘ He was not really in love (though he said he was), because. . . .’ 
The force of the word is generally to impose more than normally 
stringent conditions for the use of the mental concept by stressing 
one kind of evidence at the expense of another, namely, the subject’s 
behaviour in contrast to his avowals, the implied opposition being 
“ He declares this, and there is no reason to suppose that he is lying, 
but he behaves. . . .’ So ‘ He does not really believe in life after 
death’ has a different use, and (in one sense) therefore a different 
meaning, from simply ‘ He does not believe in life after death ’, the 
implied antithesis, what is denied, being different in the two uses ; 
and to assess one’s own or somebody else’s real motives, fears, desires, 
ambitions etc. is to make a statement which has a different purpose, 
and which generally involves attending to a different kind and 


they admit no avowals in the present tense; I cannot normally ask you 
what you are dreaming about and you cannot say—almost logically 
cannot. But some trance mediums and other seers try to make the best 
of both worlds. 
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quantity of evidence, than is involved in the corresponding straight- 
forward and unqualified assessment; the ‘really’ statements, 
even when they are autobiographical, are always intended more as 
interpretative diagnoses in the sense that they draw attention 
away from declared symptoms to a wider range of patterns of be- 
haviour. Because a wider range of evidence is involved, there 
are more occasions for saying ‘I think this is my real attitude, 
motive or feeling, but I am not certain ’, than there are for saying 
‘I think this is my attitude or motive or feeling but I am not 
certain’; since his thesis compels him to overstress the evidence 
of perceptible behaviour Professor Ryle is often—e.g. pp. 107-109 
on ‘enjoyment’, and pp. 135-145 on ‘ belief ’—in fact describing 
how we generally test statements about what someone really 
enjoys or really believes, when he claims to be describing the tests 
we apply to the corresponding straightforward statements. Having 
(p. 182) included ‘ unstudied talk’ or self-expression under the 
heading of behaviour, he has destroyed the characteristic opposition 
(avowal versus behaviour, words versus deeds) which constitutes 
the peculiarity and the difficulty of assessments of people—even 
autobiographical assessments.! 





8. Will, Sensations and Images. 


It has been my argument that Professor Ryle has not decided 
whether he is saying (a) that no mental concepts ‘stand for’ im- 
perceptible (= ghostly) processes or states: all ‘ designate ’ some 
perceptible or nearly-perceptible (e.g. ‘ silent colloquies ’) pattern of 
behaviour: or less drastically (b) that all statements involving 
mental concepts are in principle testable, directly or indirectly and 
in various degrees, by observation of the behaviour of the person 
concerned. The mountaineer (p. 42), may pause to think what to do 
next, the chess-player (p. 29) to plan his moves; someone asks, 
‘What are you doing?’ ‘Iam planning my next move’. In every 
sense these are incidents in the narrative of the day, clockable 
episodes, acts (‘ You ought to have planned your next move’), 
and such a report of them is logically independent of any hypothetical 
statements about overt behaviour. But worrying to Professor 
Ryle—they are not strictly visible (although one can sometimes see 
people thinking) or audible incidents ;_ so he tries to convert them 
either into just-not-audible incidents (‘the trick’ of thinking so 
quietly that no one except the subject can eavesdrop) or into dis- 


1 Professor Ryle takes simulation and hypocrisy (p. 173) in addition to 
deliberate lying (miscalled insincerity on p. 102) and deliberate reticence, 
as the primary forms of human deceit or occultness. But there are more 
complicated cases—e.g. of general insincerity, self-dramatisation and self- 
deceit, the analysis of which would (I think) involve this important 
contrast between ‘feeling’ and ‘really feeling ’, ‘ believing’ and ‘really 
believing ’, etc. 
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positions to climb or play thoughtfully and in a planned manner. 
Equally ‘ resolving or making up our minds’ (p. 68), ‘ making an 
effort of will’ (p. 72), ‘ trying ’ (p. 134), ‘ concentrating ’ (p. 133) are 
recognisable and dateable activities, but not strictly visible, audible 
or otherwise open to inspection by witnesses, who must therefore 
guess or infer their occurrence or simply wait to be told. Professor 
Ryle admits that these peculiarly human and mental occurrences 
do occur (pp. 68-69), although he also mistakenly thinks that if he 
can show, as of course he can, that observation of behaviour may 
provide evidence of such an occurrence, he has thereby shown that 
it is not really or wholly an occurrence, but also a propensity to 
behave in certain ways (p. 72 and pp. 138 et seq.). But having 
admitted the irreducible concepts of ‘ trying’ or * deciding ’, which 
many philosophers would take as the defining activities of the human 
mind (see p. 129), it is odd to dismiss ‘ the will’ as a myth (pp. 63 
et seq.) because of the Kantian theories associated with it ; and it is 
both historically and logically untrue that the problem of free-will 
arises wholly or mainly from Mechanism. Briefly, we are not pre- 
pared to say ‘ He ought not to have done it ’ unless we are also pre- 
pared to say ‘ He could have avoided doing it if he had tried or if 
he had made an effort’. ‘ He could not have helped doing it, however 
hard he tried’ is always a conclusive rejection of the moral im- 
putation ‘ He ought not. . . ... Everyone seems to know the differ- 
ence between making an effort to stifle (physical metaphor) an 
impulse and not making an effort, and we sometimes even attach 
meaning to degrees of effort ; the dipsomaniac may be held to be 
blameless because helpless, where ‘ helpless’ means ‘no effort of 
will would make any difference ’, while the culpable drunkard is 
culpable because he fails to make the effort of will which would make 
the difference. It is therefore not true (p. 76) that the perplexity 
arises solely or even mainly from asking whether volitions are the 
effects of mechanical causes, although it is true that ‘ He could have 
avoided it if he had tried’ has often been confused by philosophers 
with ‘ There is no causal explanation of his action’, particularly, in 
the unfortunate formula ‘ Ought implies can’ (= ‘ In his power’) 
(see p. 129). The perplexity arises rather from the effects of in- 
creasing scientific (and particularly physiological) knowledge on 
our readiness (reasonably or unreasonably) to say ‘ He could have 
avoided it if he had tried’. What Professor Ryle with the aid of 
parody dismisses (p. 80) as the ‘silly view’ of moral philosophers 
—that increasing scientific knowledge diminishes the field within 
which moral terms are applicable—so far from being a silly philoso- 
phical theory, is a plainly observable fact about common usage ; 
as knowledge advances, sin, crime and wickedness become mal- 
adjustment, delinquency and disease (‘ You cannot blame them : 
they cannot help it : it is a matter of glands, alterable states of the 
brain, complexes and neuroses, conditions producing juvenile 
delinquency ’, etc.). It was just this revolution of thought and 
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language, this gradual restriction in the use of moral terms as scienti- 
fic knowledge advances, which Kant anxiously and Spinoza calmly 
anticipated. 


(b) Sensations. 

The same ambiguity of purpose, the conflict between general 
thesis and particular instance produces contradictions. * An oculist 
who cannot speak my language is without the best source of in- 
formation about my visual sensations’ (p. 209). This is plainly 
true, but also plainly incompatible with ‘Secondary quality 
adjectives are used and used only for the reporting of publicly 
ascertainable facts about common objects’ (p. 220). It is also 
incompatible with questioning the propriety of this non-technical, 
centuries-old use of the word ‘ sensation ’ (pp. 200 and 243). Again, 
‘He espied the thimble’ has a considerable logical complexity 
but does not therefore report a considerable complication of pro- 
cesses’ (p. 230), ‘The field is green’ entails (hypothetical) pro- 
positions about observers ’ (p. 200)—these two propositions (which 
for reasons which I consider false) might be taken to define Pheno- 
menalism, the theory which Professor Ryle thinks he has refuted. 
His two main reasons for rejecting the theory are (a) that there 
are no such things or objects as sensations (p. 214, p. 236), the im- 
plication being that nouns ought to stand for things or objects, 
as verbs for processes; (b) that ‘in its dominant sense’ (p. 238), 
‘see’ is an achievement word like ‘solve’ and so can only be 
used ‘in its primary sense’ of perception of physical objects which 
actually exist (p. 238); the justification given for this revision 
of ordinary usage is that we cannot be said to ‘see incorrectly ’. 
The confusion in this surprising argument is between seeing and 
describing what we see; of course we cannot see either correctly 
or incorrectly ; we can only describe what we see correctly or 
incorrectly ; and of course we withdraw a claim to have seen 
a linnet when we have been convinced that in fact there was no linhet 
(p. 238) ; but this does not necessarily involve us in admitting that we 
did not see anything, or that it was not a case of seeing, but only 
that it was not a linnet which we.saw. We may see spots in front 
of the eyes, reflections in the water, rainbows, houses in the distance 
in a picture—there are hundreds of (for some purposes usefully) 
distinguishable contexts in which ‘see’ is used, but there is no 
one achievement or performance which the verb ‘denotes’. ‘ Gate- 
posts’ is a specimen of the sorts of complements which alone can 
be significantly siven to such expressions as ‘ John Doe is looking at 
a so and so’ (p. 238); but when he looks at the gate-post in the 
picture, or at the sky, or at his own reflection, are these the same 
sorts of complements ? 


(c) Imagination—The same ambiguity. First, the sweeping 
general thesis ‘ There are just things and events, people witnessing 
some of these things and events, and people fancying themselves 
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witnessing things and events that they are not witnessing ’ (p. 249). 
But Professor Ryle does not really cling to this programme : it is 
plainly false, since we may imagine things without fancying ourselves 
witnessing them. The lesser thesis is—‘ Roughly, imaging occurs, 
but images are not seen’ (p. 247). The arguments are the same: 
(2) restriction of ‘ seeing ’ to ‘ literally seeing ’ with ‘ the eyes open ’, 
and under conditions in which other people could also see what the 
subjects claims to be seeing ; so the drunkard does not literally see 
snakes, nor do we literally see (presumably) mirror-images, after- 
images and eidetic images, nor do we literally smell obsessional 
smells. And this is to prove that ‘There are no such objects * as 
mental pictures "—as though it were wrong to use the noun unless 
there are solid objects (gate-posts and grit) to correspond to it. 
To enforce this principle would be allowing the fear of ghosts to drive 
us into pidgin English—which might be the ultimately literal language. 


9. Professor Ryle writes with Aristotelian pregnancy, and almost 
every paragraph contains observations which require, and will 
certainly be given, many thousands of words of discussion ; for 
example, the section on ‘The Systematic Elusiveness of “I’’’ 
would alone require almost as much space for adequate discussion as 
is available for this review, and a casual sentence on p. 189 on the 
conception of a person as body and non-body in itself provides the 
clue to the Cartesian myth. It is the mark of enduring philosophical 
works that by their force and originality they both provoke and 
endlessly sustain such piecemeal nibbling as this, without their 
content being within sight of exhaustion; and, like mcst per- 
mateutly interesting philosophies, together with a peculiar theory 
of language ‘ The Concept of Mind ’ conveys a sharply personal and 
definite view of the world : a world of solid and manageable objects, 
without hidden recesses, each visibly functioning in its own ap- 
propriate pattern. 


STuART HAMPSHIRE. 








The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer (Library of Living Philosophers, 
Jol. VI). Edited by Paut Artuur Scuitpp, The Library of 
Living Philosophers Inc., Evanston, IIl., 1949. Pp. xviii + 936. 

$ 6.00. 


Tuts latest addition to the Library of Living Philosophers had been 
planned and many of the contributions to it completed at the time 
of Professor Cassirer’s sudden death in 1945. The editor and his 
advisers nevertheless decided, surely justifiably, to go forward with 
its publication, and instead of the philosopher’s reply to criticisms 
and comments, which has been a feature of most of the other volumes 
of the series, they have placed at the end a specially translated 
version of an essay of Cassirer’s “‘ Geist und Leben in der Philosophie 
der Gegenwart ”’ (first published in Die Neue Rundschau in 1930). 

The volume consists of twenty-three essays on various aspects of 
Cassirer’s work, written mainly by contributors in the United States, 
many of them, like Cassirer himself, representatives of pre-Nazi 
German philosophy in dispersion. I shall not be able to comment 
on all these contributions, and since Cassirer’s work is not widely 
known in this country, I think the best plan in this notice is to 
describe certain of its main features, and some of the questions to 
which it gives rise. I shall refer to some of the essays in so far as 
they bear on these questions ; neglect of the others should not be 
taken to mean lack of interest. 

Ernst Cassirer built up his reputation as a product of the Marburg 
School of neo-Kantians. At the turn of the century he was a student 
of the great men of the school, Cohen and Natorp (particularly of 
Cohen). He spent most of his professional life at the universities 
of Berlin and Hamburg. As a Jew and a strong liberal philosopher, 
he saw that the Nazi regime would make his work impossible, and 
resigned in 1933 immediately after Hitler became Chancellor of the 
Reich. After two years in Oxford and six in Sweden (at Géteborg), 
he went to the United States in 1941, where he taught first at Yale 
and then in New York until his death in 1945. He had the omnis- 
cience of the older type of German professor of philosophy ; but, 
unlike some of that breed, such of his books as I have read give the 
impression of grace of style and ability to carry his great learning 
lightly. Moreover he was interested in the things which many of 
us to-day who lack his vast background want to be interested in: 
the study of different types of languages (based on an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the literature of comparative philology, psychology 
and anthropology), and the philosophy of science, particularly on 
its mathematical side. As a neo-Kantian, he believed that forms 
of human thinking make possible the structure of significant ex- 
perience. But unlike Kant and the older neo-Kantians, he held 
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that there are not only forms of scientific thinking, but also of 
mythical thinking, historical thinking, and everyday language, and 
that these followed different but recognisable patterns. He sought 
evidence of this in a study of language as a depository of forms of 
expression, turning the Kantian notion of a Critique of Pure Reason 
into a “ Critique of Language ’’. He insisted that his theory of the 
different types of “symbolic form ”’ was based not on speculation 
but on the results gathered from the work of philologists, psycho- 
logists and anthropologists. But it is impossible not to wonder 
whether his Kantian-idealist belief that each particular ‘‘ symbolic 
form ’’ must have its own a priori structure does not affect his pre- 
sentation of the material. This is so, for instance, in the long dis- 
cussion of the unitary structure of “ mythical thinking”’ in the 
Philosophie der symbolischen Formen. One would like to know what 
working anthropologists have to say about. this thesis (which is 
maintained by others besides Cassirer). Here the work of anthro- 
pologists, in providing inductive evidence and not only illustrations, 
is surely crucial. Unfortunately the essay on “ Anthropological 
Thought ”’ by Mr. David Bidney in the present volume is concerned 
mainly with “ philosophical anthropology ”’, i.e., theories of man in 
his cultural setting, and not with empirical anthropology. Mr. 

Bidney does, however, conclude with an interesting discussion of the 

relation between Cassirer’s views of mythical thinking and those of 
Lévy-Bruhl and Malinowski. Mr. Ashley Montagu, in discussing 

“Cassirer and Mythological Thinking ’’ comes up to the question of 
whether there is a unitary mythical view of the world, but seems to 

base belief in a unified form of mythical consciousness on a view of 

the developing unity of “ the spirit ’’, that is on idealist rather than 

on empirical considerations. The problem is really whether you 

can take the Kantian principle of the a priori and anthropologise it, 

and at the same time maintain that there must be a unity of structure 

in symbolic forms. 

Mrs. Suzanne K. Langer (whose own very interesting book, 
Philosophy in a New Key, seems to owe a good deal to Cassirer) in an 
essay on “ Cassirer’s Theory of Language and Myth”’ goes so far as 
to say that “ His emphasis on the constitutive character of symbolic 
renderings in the making of ‘experience’ is the masterstroke that 
turns the purely speculative ‘ critical’ theory into an anthropological 
hypothesis, a key to several linguistic problems, a source of © 
psychological understanding, and a guidepost in the maze of 
Geistesgeschichte’’ (p. 393). It is obviously important to know what 
is meant here by “symbolic renderings’’. Cassirer said that he 
was considering man not as the rational animal, but as the 
“ symbolising’? animal. Unfortunately he never quite sufficiently 
explains what he means by the crucial term “‘symbolic form”’; he 
uses it sometimes to mean anything which can be interpreted as 
meaningful, sometimes to mean the broad types of interpreted 
experience (art, religion, science, etc.) which make up a culture, 
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sometimes to mean a priori constitutive conditions of objectivity 
(Kantian categories, with a wider linguistic basis). Mr. Carl 
Hamburg’s essay is the best attempt to clear up these different, 
though related meanings. Mr. Hartman’s essay on the subject of 
‘Symbolic Forms ”’ is more eulogistic than helpful over this, and 
overworks the simile of Rodin’s figures ‘‘ awakening from the stone ”’ 
to describe the “ self-emergence ’’ of forms of consciousness. 

In general, we may say that by a symbolic form Cassirer means 
anything which provides a context within which it is meaningful to 
talk of an object. His argument that there can be no pure datum 
presented as an object without interpretative ideas follows familiar 
lines. He allows, indeed, an intuitive sensuous content to symbols 
at their first stage. But this can only be “ objectified ’’ through 
language. The originality of his view lies in the way in which he 
describes some of the main forms of human experience as consti- 
tuting different principles of objectification. But if we ask “ Are 
there non-linguistic controls, not internal to the symbolic form 
itself, by which we can judge its validity ? ’’ we run into difficulties. 
On the whole Cassirer’s view appears to be that the symbol must be 
thought of as an “ operator ’’ and not a “ designator’’. As language 
develops, its ‘‘ representative ’’ function is increasingly subordinated 
to the function of “ pure meaning ’’, and this “‘ symbolic ”’ stage is 
the stage to which scientific knowledge is tending. 

A pure symbolic form in the scientific sense becomes a law de- 
fining a functional relation which makes possible its own development. 
In his book on Substance and Function Cassirer argued that this is 
the meaning of a mathematical concept. “ Every mathematical 
function represents a universal law which by virtue of the successive 
values which the variable can assume, contains within itself all the 
particular cases for which it holds’ (Substance and Function, Eng. 
trans., p. 21). Cassirer’s relational, as opposed to the class, theory 
of number is commended by Dr. Felix Kaufmann in his essay in the 
present volume (cf. p. 199 ff.). It is criticised constructively by 
Mr. Harold Smart in an essay which seems to this reviewer (who 
can only judge from far off) to be an extremely able contribution to 
the philosophy of mathematics. In any case, whatever the merits 
or demerits of Cassirer’s theory of mathematical concepts, these con- 
cepts obviously provide him with a model for knowledge in general. 
The sciences become more scientific as they tend nearer to the 
mathematical model. But I find very great difficulties in seeing 
how Cassirer can give an adequate account of empirical science in 
terms of his key notions of “ form ”’ and “ function ”’ (in the mathe- 
matical, not the biological sense of these terms). It is true that he 
can point to the development of physics to show that certain 
scientific concepts must be given a functional as distinct from a 
realistic interpretation, rather on the lines of Bridgman’s operational 
theory in The Logic of Modern Physics. It is also true, as Dr. 
Felix Kaufmann says, that “each new stage in scientific progress 
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is characterised by a specific type of ‘objectification’, by the 
creation of new scientific objects, represented in the symbols of the 
language of science’’ (p. 198). But if the progress of science is 
described purely in terms of the internal development of its symbols, 
we have on our hands all the hoary problems of the “synthetic 
a priort’’. My own impression is that Cassirer, like Hegel before 
him, can only so describe it by smuggling in a good deal of empirical 
material under the cover of a dialectical development. But what- 
ever we think of Cassirer’s view of the a priori, there is no doubt 
that the enormous range of knowledge from which he draws his 
illustrations could supply a number of themes for students of 
linguistic symbolisms. 

No contributor expressly discusses the relation of Cassirer’s 
theory of “ languages ”’ to recent syntactical and semantic theories, 
though Dr. Carl Hamburg and Dr. Felix Kaufmann have a few 
remarks indicating comparisons with some of the views of Charles W. 
Morris and the later Carnap. Outside the present volume Cassirer’s 
Determinismus und Indeterminismus in der modernen Physik was 
discussed favourably by Ph. Frank in his book Between Physics and 
Philosophy. 

There is one fairly obvious question to which I have not been able 
to find an unambiguous answer in such of Cassirer’s works as I have 
read, and even after reading all the essays in this volume. Does 
Cassirer think of each symbolic form as going through an internal 
development from the “mythical”? to the purely “symbolic” 
stage ? Or are mythical and scientific thinking to be thought of 
as two completely autonomous forms? There are passages in 
which he maintains the autonomy, we might say the independent 
rights, of the mythical along with other forms of expression, e.g., 
“ Every form is, so to speak, assigned a special plane within which 
it operates and in which it unfolds, with complete independence, its 
own specific individuality’ (Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, 
Vol. I, p. 29). In this way there are a plurality of forms, held 
together not by a logical or dialectical relation, but by the general 
human function of expressiveness, so that a group of them together 
form a “‘culture’’. On the other hand, he holds there are certain 
basic categories such as Space, Time, Number, Causality which are 
present in a qualitative and anthropomorphic form at the mythical 

level, and which have to become depersonalised into purely func- 
tional relations at the scientific level, which is the ‘‘ symbolic ”’ 
level par excellence. In this sense there can be an internal develop- 
ment from the mythical level within each form; for instance 
Cassirer describes the development of the science of astronomy out 
of the mythical thinking of astrology. And he also suggests that 
myth can be developed to its “ symbolic ’’ stage in religion, but he 
does not, as far as I know, say very much about this. I am not 
sure in the end what the status he gives to myth really is. He 
considers and rejects the views of myth as primitive science (Frazer) ; 
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as savage philosophy (Tylor); and as growing out of ambiguities 
of language which the primitive mind does not understand (Max 
Miiller and Spencer). He comes nearer to saying with Freud that 
myth is the symbolism of the emotional life; but he does not 
accept Freud’s particular interpretation. His own view is that 
myth is a symbolic form which expresses a way of conceiving the 
world in terms of certain deep-seated feelings and valuations. I 
get the impression that Cassirer looked on mythical thinking with 
a kind of Olympian benevolent toleration, as an interesting element 
in culture providing material for linguistic studies, and was ; prepared 
to defend its rights as an autonomous form of expression until at 
the end of his life (witness the posthumous Myth of the State) he 
was awakened to the fact that it might also have sinister possibilities. 
But only partly awakened: the trouble, he thought, about the 
Nazi myths such as “the Myth of the Twentieth Century ”’ is that 
they were not products of spontaneous imagination, but manufac- 
tured by cunning men for political purposes. He does not seem to 
have felt the need to supplement his general view that myth is 
primarily expressive so as to give more weight to other more prag- 
matic factors in its creation. But he raises the surely immensely 
important question of what is the proper significance of the various 
forms of primitivism in our thinking. 

I think that there is great merit in Cassirer’s insistence that a 
fundamental, if not the fundamental, human function is to find 
ways of expressing experience symbolically, and he is right to 
fasten on the sense of exhilaration we feel when we have achieved 
an expressive form. (This is brought out by Mr. Folke Leander, 
the only Swedish contributor to the volume.) “ The function of 
language ’’, says Cassirer, “is not to copy reality but to symbolise 
it’’. Yes, indeed; but the difficulty is to estimate what place he 
allows to extra-linguistic controls in the development of his symbolic 
forms, in so far as they claim to be cognitive. Here he is criticised 
from the standpoint of traditional realism by W. C. Swabey (the 
translator of his Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff) and from the 
standpoint of Phenomenology by Dr. Fritz Kaufmann (not to be 
confused with Felix Kaufmann, the author of Methodology of the 
Social Sciences, to whose essay in this volume I have already referred.) 
I should like to read a further criticism from the standpoint of an 
empirical philosopher of science, who at the same time was able to 
appreciate the functional and non-realistic use of certain basic 
scientific concepts. There are surely cases in which empirical dis- 
coveries can lead an investigator to conclusions which he would not 
have reached by the development of his deductive system of opera- 
tive ideas, even if we include in these the principles of empirical 
procedure, for the question is not only what these principles enable 
him to deduce, but what they enable him to discover. Professor 
W. M. Urban has an interesting essay on Cassirer’s Philosophy of 
Language, at the end of which he leads up to the question whether 
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the problem of truth can be reduced to that of the internal develop- 
ment of forms of expression. In his own view of truth as “the 
sum total of meaningful discourse’’ (where “ meaningful’’ is 
internal intelligibility) he comes very near to Cassirer. But one 
would like to see Cassirer’s views discussed by someone who .was 
also an experimentalist. 


DorotHy EMMET. 








VII—NEW BOOKS. 


Erfahrung und Urteil: Untersuchungen zur Genealogie der Logik. By 
Epmunp Hvussert. Hamburg: Claassens & Goverts, 1948. Pp. 
xxvi-+ 478. : 


Tuis book deals with the psychological background of our elementary 
statement-forms. It claims to show how the predicative activities of 
judgment arise out of earlier, non-predicative forms of awareness: it 
carries on the work begun by Husserl in the Logische Untersuchungen and 
developed in his Formale und transzendentale Logik. Whatever one may 
think of the manner, its theme is plainly of the last importance. For one 
cannot hope to plumb the full sense of our various sentence-forms, without 
gaining clearness as to the attitudes behind them, that are expressed in 
them. Yet it is customary nowadays to show exaggerated interest in 
the meaning of our statements—the things they point to or the circum- 
stances that would validate them—while keeping up a studied inditference 
to the “merely psychological” processes evinced in them. But words 
could not speed towards semantic targets were they not propelled thither 
by the intentions of persons. And there are often more intimate, indubit- 
able relations between features of our statements and features of our 
psychological approaches, than there are between those same features of 
statements and features of the world around us. We have fewer qualms, 
for instance, in saying that we can approach objects abstractly or collec- 
tively, or that we can form conditional expectations in regard to their 
behaviour, than that there exist characteristics or classes or unrealised 
potentialities among the furnishings of nature. And one might perhaps 
have steered clear of that multiplication of entities, which many have 
found so suspect in contemporary semantics, had one not been so keen to 
“render unto Objects ”, what might have been more profitably awarded 
to our psychological approaches. It seems clear, too, that an emphasis 
on these approaches might have made our whole modern treatment of 
logic and language less formal and less trivial. We should have shaped 
our symbolisms to suit owr cogitative needs, rather than to fit the discourse 
(in all appearance) of kobolds or houyhnhnms. And we should have 
realised that what may be, semantically speaking, nothing but the passage 
from emptiness into emptiness, may none the less involve the most vivid 
psychological adventures, in which the mind puts on various poses and 
guises, and experiences many positive shocks, pulls, illuminations and 
resistances. 

There are several ways in which this psychological background of our 
statements might be studied. We might do so empirically, as in 
Lindworsky’s excellent introspective work on syllogistic reasoning. Or 
we might proceed in a priori fashion, by delving deep into the meanings of 
our psychological terms, and then finding (or deciding) how those meanings 
fit together, so as to lay down many necessary affinities, repugnances, 
dependences and so forth, among our various attitudes. To some there 
won’t seem much that could be profitably established in this manner : 
the “merely psychological” is for them a sphere of chance and chaos. 
And yet there seem to be principles in this field, of wide sweep and trans- 
parent obviousness, which crave for no better than an arm-chair estab- 
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lishment: principles such as that doubt lies between certitude and con- 
tracertitude, and tends to be annihilated by either, that we can only 
combine things plainly seen as contradictory with a certain felt uneasiness, 
that fear tends to go with the notion that an object is harmful, and to 
vanish when that notion is dissipated. All these are truths, of some 
plainness and a certain interest, whether we see in them tautologies 
masquerading as substantive laws, or empirical rules disguised as tauto- 
logies (like many physical principles), and whether we liken them to the 
laws of logic or of colour-relationships or of physical geometry. And it is 
these structural principles of our attitudes, rather than their empirical 
detail, which concern Husserl in his study of “‘ experience and judgment”. 

We may note also that it is possible to investigate the psychological 
background of our statement-forms in introspective or behaviouristi> 
fashion. Husserl, like his master Brentano, chose the former path, while 
others (such as Perry in his General Theory of Value) chose the latter. 
There aren’t, however, the deep differences between the two manners of 
treatment that one might have expected: the Brentanoesque notion of 
“intentionality”? has been used successfuliy by behaviourists (e.g., 
Brunswik). There are, in fact, the most happy “isomorphisms ”’ between 
such differences as we can inwardly feel, and such as we can outwardly 
manifest, whether we explain this, with the positivists, by saying that we 
have but one set of facts spoken of in two parallel languages, or whether 
we adopt the more subtle doctrine that inner experiences, being, in their 
nature, substitutes for external responses, must necessarily mirror the 
complexities of the latter. All this is said lest we should suppose that the 
profit of the Husserlian treatment can be nullified by contemporary 
emphases, whether in psychology or epistemology. 

We turn, however, to the work before us. And we may note that it 
wasn’t prepared for publication by Husserl himself, but was put together 
by Dr. Landgrebe (with Husserl’s supervision and approval) out of various 
manuscripts on the “ genealogy of logic ” written for lecture-courses over 
several years. ‘The work is, however, obviously authentic, and only differs 
from Husserl’s other writings in its somewhat more straightforward and 
simple style. Husserl, like Hegel and Wittgenstein, has deserved well of 
his note-taking pupils and editors. There are, however, terms and passages 
in the book that will prove puzzling to those who are not grounded in the 
Logische Untersuchungen. 

In the Introduction to his work Husserl tells us that the whole body of 
categories of a “formal ontology ’—categories such as thing, property, 
relationship, aggregate, and so forth—are all generated in the psycho- 
logical activity of judging, and can’t profitably be studied apart from this 
activity (p. 2). It is, in short, only in so far as we approach objects and 
attempt to say things about them, that they yield up all those higher 
order hypostases that are now dealt with in semantics. And Husserl 
maintains, further, that the activity in question is one that aims at 
“knowledge”, such knowledge always invclving a situation where the 
things judged about will be present “in person”, and where their char- 
acters and relations will in consequence be “‘ evident’ (§ 4). But he also 
tells us explicitly that the basic form of this ‘ evidence” and of this 
“direct presence ’’, is that of the ordinary concrete objects of our everyday 
life, as well as of the normal processes of perception through which they 
are “given” to us. This “evidence”, though everlastingly corrigible 
and incapable of an apodictic finality, is none the less more fundamental 
than the clear self-evidence of a priori truths. For the latter only look 
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as if they were freely-floating verities, and are, in reality, bound up with 
their concrete applications, and senseless apart from these. In passages 
such as these, Husserl shows himself to be a strong empiricist, and we may 
say that, even in his most a priori moments, he is but trying to anatomise 
experience and to show how whatever isn’t experience must necessarily 
terminate in it, and be completed by it. His notion of experience is, more- 
over, not far from the ordinary account of it, for he thinks that we may 
be empirically (if inadequately) acquainted with ink-pots and tables, and 
not merely with fragmentary sense-data and similar abstractions. And 
he says that our first direct acquaintance is always with a world of objects, 
stretching out around us and beyond us, in which we have the sense 
of much that we might deal with, even if it isn’t before us at the moment. 
The book on my desk comes before me in experience as present in my 
study, as surrounded, more or less dimly, by the well-known furniture of 
that study, as surrounded further by familiar rooms and unseen city 
streets, which lead on to an indefinite outward horizon of objects, of which 
some are known to me and others unknown (p. 25). And not only do the 
objects of my common experience come before us in this setting : they also 
come before me with a boundless inner horizon of parts and aspects, of 
which some are familiar and others unfamiliar (§ 8). Experience is, in 
short, always the filling in of a schema, and never the mere addition of 
novel part to part. In these accounts Husserl certainly steers clear of the 
pitfalls of sophisticated theories of knowledge, and is, in my opinion 
genuinely conforming to his maxim: Zu den Sachen selbst. The same 
cannot, however, be said of other passages in the Introduction where he 
fails lamentably to live up to his principles, and lapses into an irrelevant, 
dreary sort of metaphysic. For instead of considering all those countless 
ordinary experiences where we ourselves are presented quite simply, and 
are presented as in conversation or other dealings with our neighbours, 
he holds, inexplicably, that we can only have experience of ourselves or 
other persons, or even of cultural and symbolic realities, if we first form 
the notion of some deep-lying “Subject” or “Subjects”, for whose 
benefit, and through whose activities, everything in the universe comes to 
be “ constituted’. And since such a notion is undoubtedly abstruse, 
there can be neither persons nor communications between persons in our 
primitive experience (p. 50, pp. 55-59). In these accounts Husserl, like 
a Tibetan ascetic, simply walls himself up voluntarily in the traditional 
German subjectivism. Whatever the legitimacy of such notions, they 
can have no place in a phenomenological philosophy. 

The first section of Husserl’s book deals with what he calls “ pre- 
predicative ’’ experience: he endeavours to show that the distinctions 
developed in the judgment are prefigured at this stage. The simplest 
sort of paying heed to an object is one in which we try to press on con- 
tinuously from one view, contact, taste, smell or other appearance of an 
object to another, and in which we feel a deepening satisfaction as the 
object shows itself more fully. But Husserl points out how, in this 
primitive getting acquainted with objects, we are never without positive 
expectations, which are reinforced whenever the object is as we expected 
it to be, and disappointed and frustrated when the contrary happens. An 
object that, at first sight, seems to be a red ball, may, as it turns, prove 
to be a red ball, but it may just as well prove to have a green and concave 
rear aspect (pp. 94-95). And Husserl points out how, in this primitive 
frustration of expectation, we have the germ of what afterwards becomes 
negation. And he points out, further, how there are many partial fulfil- 
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ments and frustrations of our elementary expectations, which lead on 
later to the modalities of judgment. Thus some shape seen in a distant 
shop-window may at one moment look like a living shop-assistant, at 
another like a wax-figure, at yet another it may hover uncertainly between 
the two appearances (p. 99). Long before we knew the use of words like 
“probable” and “ possible”, we found objects looking rather like one 
thing, or more like another thing, or even looking like nothing in particular. 
And when this hovering ceased, a thing settled down to look definitely 
like this or like that, an appearance richer than its first unquestioned 
guise, and one in which assertion may be said to be anticipated (p. 110). 
And Husserl also points out how an object may remain the constant 
theme of our experience, while different sides of it display themselves 
successively : here is, in germ, the whole logical distinction of predicate 
and subject (§ 24). And he points, further, to experiences where our 
glance wanders over several objects, keeping the former ones in mind as 
we pass on to later ones : here lie the beginnings of aggregates and numbers 
(p. 1385). And he considers experiences where relations between objects 
suddenly become obvious, as when attention wanders from a pen to a 
pencil, and the one suddenly seems thicker than the other (p. 176). In 
all this treatments of our pre-predicative experience, Husserl’s pheno- 
menological descriptions seem to me to have the plainest introspective 
warrant. They are intelligible, because they are, for the most part, 
stated in terms refined out of our ordinary introspective diction, and not 
in any special psychological argot. And they are admirable, because they 
make us realise and feel how much that now appears frozen at the level of 
language, can appear also in more subtle, fluid fashion in our quite un- 
verbalised copings and gropings, thereby curing us of exaggerated 
modern linguistic prepossessions. I must, however, criticise Husserl 
severely for making the sense of our own personal activity so strong and so 
universal a component in the experiences he analyses. It seems likely 
to me that he was led to do so through metaphysical prejudice, not pheno- 
menological insight. For surely there are many experiences, not at all 
swooning or confused, in which we ourselves seem to be marginal factors, 
without the smallest influence on the appearance of objects? And the 
mere fact—if it is a fact—that we always are active in perception (whether 
as animal organisms or as transcendental ‘‘ Subjects” or what not), 
shouldn’t blind us to the equally important phenomenological fact that 
we don’t always appear to be so. 

In Section II of his book Husserl goes on to deal with predicative 
thinking, and with the entia rationis that it brings into being. Once more 
he insists too strongly on the role played in such experiences by inner, 
felt activity: he tells us that predicative thinking will always involve 
active, even voluntary effort on our part. What then of those countless 
cases where some insight dawns upon us, without our appearing to do 
anything to bring it on? And he maintains further that it is character- 
istic of predicative thinking to be always in quest of a timeless and impersonal 
fixity: we want anything that has appeared to us momentarily to be, in 
some manner, laid up for ever, so that we can go back to it again on other 
occasions, and so that others can recur to it as well as ourselves. Now 
these aspirations genuinely do seem to me to be inseparable from our 
social activities of speaking and writing, and it is a pity that Husserl 
hasn’t here given us a phenomenological account of language, of which 
the rudiments are to be found in the Logische Untersuchungen. For while 
we plainly can and do make silent assertions to ourselves, there seems 
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little sense in supposing that we could ever have done so, had we not at 
some time discoursed openly with our fellows, or practised other forms 
of ‘*‘ publication’. The soul’s inward discourse is certainly a reality, but 
only as the last, fine abbreviation of the organism’s scribbling and chat- 
tering. It isn’t at all easy to understand or to paraphrase the passages 
(pp. 245-246) where Husserl describes the transition from the non- 
predicative awareness of an object as being this or that, to the predicative 
awareness of it as having this or that attribute. In part we are referred 
back to the old, puzzling antithesis of activity and passivity: what is 
passively done at the non-predicative level is actively executed at the 
predicative. More helpful is the metaphorical distinction between the 
* single-rayed ”’ non-predicative reference—in which a predicate isn’t 
added to a subject since it hasn’t been distinguished from it—and the 
‘* many-rayed ”’ predicative reference, in which it is possible to couple a 
subject with a predicate because they have previously been held apart. 
But all this would have made vastly better sense had Husserl only realised 
that the prism that originally splinters up our single-rayed references 
into many-rayed predicative references, is none other than the prism of 
human language. Without its edge-giving, aspect-fixing and diremptive 
power, we should never have been able to pare off the characteristic 
from the instance, so as to enrich the latter with the former. 

Husserl then goes on to explain how, as a result of our predicative and 
other syntheses, various novel, higher order objects are set up: our judg- 
ments, like our actions, call into being many ranges of entities (p. 235). 
Thus the attributive enrichment occurring in a judgment can be 
‘hardened ” into an independent object styled a ‘“‘ property ”’, and we can 
then relate individuals to this new type of entity, so as to replace the 
simple judgment that the rose is red with the more elaborate judgment 
that the rose possesses redness (p. 262). In like manner the accretion to 
knowledge brought about by a predicative synthesis can be hardened into 
that new type of object called the Sachverhalt or State of Affairs (the 
Meinongian “ Objective”: see p. 283). And the result, similarly, of 
activities where objects are mentally collected and set side by side—a 
process whose implications are studied by Husserl in immense detail—is 
the higher order entity called a Manifold or Aggregate (pp. 292-295). These 
new creations, Husserl tells us, are without date or place in the world of 
our experience: they are, in a sense, unreal objects, and so have the pri- 
vilege of being everywhere and nowhere (p. 311). Such talk will, of 
course, be odious to many modern thinkers, who will see in it a survival of 
the subsistence-metaphysic of the early years of this century. But there 
are advantages as well as disadvantages in hypostatisations and reifica- 
tions : we may, in fact, say that thought only progresses by tying up vast 
masses of details, relations, procedures, and so forth, into unitary “ bundles ” 
which then can be brought into illuminating relations with other similar 
bundles. And phenomenologically we simply do find that detail somehow 
collapses and condenses in our inner experience, so that what was at first 
a very complex construction, built up by abstraction and synthesis from 
a large number of sources, reduces at last to something so smooth and 
simple, that we handle it exactly like a single “thing”. Multilateralism, 
glaciation, the Renaissance mentality, hyperbolic space are undoubtedly 
‘things’ to certain people, and those who object to their being so, or 
who call their names “ jargon”, are simply those who would undo the 
work of thought. (Not that such “entities” cannot be dangerous to 
those who no longer realise, or who have never realised, what is involved 
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in them, and not that we shouldn’t regularly undo and overhaul them.) 
But Husserl altogether ignores the part played by language in the cutting 
off and fixing of these higher order abstractions: plainly it is only through 
words that things come to be for the intelligence, that can’t profitably be 
included among the furnishings of nature. (Realism in these regions seems, 
in fact, to be possible only on the basis of a thoroughgoing nominalism.) 
The remainder of the second section of the book contains an interesting 
and profound discussion of the modality of judgments, on which we need 
not comment. 

Section III of the book deals with the “ genealogy ” of general judg- 
ments. Husserl tells us how, as one similar object follows another in 
experience, we often find ourselves automatically transferring some pre- 
dication from one object to another, and then getting the feeling that we 
could go on doing this indefinitely: that whatever similar object came 
before us we could say that the same sort of thing about it. Here a new 
sort of judgment has been set up, where a typical predicate is applied to 
anything of a given type (pp. 387-388). There is, Husserl insists, a long 
praeparatio evangelica for this general judgment in our primitive experi- 
ence. Long before we had formed clear-cut type-concepts, things came 
before us as of different kinds, as being bushes, trees, birds, snakes and so 
forth (p. 399). And coming before us in this fashion, they came surrounded 
with the whole “ horizon ”’ of the properties of their kind, some of them 
“filled in’ and familiar, others unfamiliar and as yet empty. And we 
passed easily from such experiences to experiences where each newly 
discovered attribute of an individual, contributed not merely to our 
picture of that individual, but to that of every individual of that kind 
(p. 401). This account is far from lucid, but it seems, none the less, to be 
truer to our actual inductive procedures than any which are commonly 
given. Husserl also provides us with an illuminating account of the 
phenomenological difference between a generalisation that is empirical, 
and one that is a@ priori. In the former case our horizon extends no 
further than the instances that will come before us in sense-perception, 
in actual manipulation and experiment: in the latter case it extends to 
the limits of imaginative vision and experiment. The abstract necessities 
of logic, phenomenology and other a priori disciplines (which Husserl 
believes to be numerous) are such predications as we feel would survive 
testing in every case we could possibly imagine, just as the laws of nature 
are the predications that we feel would survive testing in every case we 
could possibly observe or experimentally produce. There would, on this 
view, be something genuinely problematic and experimental, even in the 
intuitive inductions of the a priori sciences, for one might always manage 
to imagine instances that would clash with one’s best established a priori 
principles. One may, however, pass the usual stricture on Husserl’s 
whole third section: it is hard to see how these higher order insights 
would be possible in the absence of a suitable symbolism. One might 
certainly apply an unformulated rule, as animals do with ease and success, 
but could one be conscious of it as a rule, without formulating it verbally ? 
The full genealogy of the higher types of judgment would seem, therefore, 
to be inseparable from a phenomenology of language. 

We have tried to give some impression of a work which defies summarisa- 
tion, and have had at times to be simpler than was quite consistent with 
accuracy. It is, on the whole, an illuminating, if rambling and unequal, 
addition to Husserl’s phenomenological account of thought and knowledge, 
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whose bases are to be found in the last two studies in the Logische Unter- 
suchungen. We should, however, recommend anyone who wishes to study 
it to begin on the last mentioned essays, which should long ago have been 
made available in an English translation. Unfortunately it also illustrates 
some of Husserl’s worst faults, faults which grew on him after he had 
written the Logische Untersuchungen. It is a little too verbose and re- 
dundant, and it lapses too often into an irrelevant subjectivist metaphysic. 
But, clear or confused, Husserl is always surpassingly worth reading. 
J. N. Finpiay. 


The Emotions. Outline of a Theory. By JEan-PauL Sartre. New 
York : Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 285. $3.75. 


SaRTRE describes this essay as an exercise in phenomenological psychology. 
It is one of his early works, first published in 1939, and markedly under 
the influence of Husserl. The task which Sartre sets himself is to define 
the essence of emotion. Psychologists, he says, have made implicit use 
of this concept in their descriptions of mental phenomena ; he proposes 
to examine it explicitly. He uses the Husserlian terminology, but an 
acquaintance with Husserl is not necessary for an understanding of what 
he is up to. We can put it this way: we use the word “ emotion ” and 
we give names to particular emotions and do something which we might 
call identifying or recognising these within ourselves. What is the 
essential character of that which we so identify ? 

Sartre begins by rejecting the more or less behaviouristic theories of 
James and Janet. He then examines what he calls the psychoanalytic 
view ofemotion. He agrees with the analysts, as against the behaviourists, 
in regarding emotion as a significant and purposive response to a situation, 
but he objects to their mode of explanation in that it allows a fact of con- 
sciousness to have a meaning of which we are unconscious. What the 
consciousness “‘ sees” is, for example, the symbolic realisation of a re- 
pressed desire. The emotional phenomenon is not a meaningless piece of 
behaviour ; but on the other hand its meaning is not necessarily open to 
the consciousness at the time that it occurs. “ It is the profound contra- 
diction of all psychoanalysis to introduce a bond of causality and a bond 
of comprehension between the phenomena which it studies.” Sartre then 
offers his own phenomenological theory which, he claims, retains the view 
of emotion as significant and purposive, while solving the problem of how 
it is that we do not seem to be conscious of it as such. 

He opens his exposition by discussing the notion of reflective activity. 
Action does not necessarily involve transition from unreflective con- 
sciousness of the world to reflective consciousness of our minds and then 
back again to the world. Our action may be an unreflective grasping of 
one or other of two ‘‘ shapes” of the world which offer themselves ** out 
there ”, and we need not return into ourselves to make the choice. Simi- 
larly, Sartre says, emotional consciousness is not normally reflective. 
Psychologists err who regard emotion as reflective consciousness of our- 
selves as moved. Emotion is primarily consciousness of the world as 
qualified in a certain way. The change to the emotional consciousness is 
to be seen as an instance of a familiar type of unreflective change, where we 
grasp a given reality in a new manner. (Sartre uses the example of the 
puzzle picture wherein we search for and suddenly see the hidden form.) 
Only here there is a special purposiveness in our creation of the new 
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gestalt; emotion is a believed-in magical transformation of the world to 
confer upon it tension-relieving properties. (Sartre uses the word 
“magical”? to mark the contrast with “ deterministic’ or ‘‘ natural ”’.) 
Thus his answer to the question : If emotion is purposive why are we not 
aware of this ? is that we are aware of it in that we are conscious of the 
configuration we have framed to achieve the purpose, but we are not 
reflectively aware of it, any more than we are reflectively aware of our 
intentions when we perform some simple action. “This finality is not 
unconscious ; it exhausts itself in the constitution of the object.” 

This theory has at first glance a certain daring and illuminating attrac- 
tiveness ; but at a second look it is seen to be full of difficulties.1 Sartre 
has two theories: that emotion is purposive and that we are conscious 
of this. These are independent of each other in the sense that the former 
could be held as a psychological working hypothesis even if the latter 
could not be made philosophically respectable. Let us look first at the 
former. Sartre assumes much too readily that we know what is meant 
by an emotional state, or a world “ coloured by emotion”; but this is 
just what has to be made clear. The concept of emotion is immensely 
broader in its limits and more subtle in its special cases than Sartre allows. 
He concentrates, and this is what enables him to make his view plausible, 
on certain typical instances of clearcut emotional states, particularly 
those where a ‘‘ defence mechanism ”’ pattern is to be detected, i.e., where 
a definite purpose suggests itself. (She sobs so as not to tell.) This 
purpose is then achieved by a conferring of qualities or predicates upon 
the world. But not all emotional states are as ‘‘ pure”’ as the examples 
he has chosen ; there are emotional moods of an indeterminate kind where 
we are unable even to name the emotion and certainly not able to make 
precise either the change which the world has undergone or the purpose 
for which this could have been brought about. The theory seems equally 
inapplicable to aesthetic or religious emotions where the emotional colour 
appears as one aspect of a complex situation which cannot be simplified 
in terms of purpose. Emotional moods may indeed issue in judgments 
where we do definitely predicate something of the world. Yet here there 
is another difficulty ; there are many instances of judgments (of which 
ethical judgments are the most interesting) which have emotional colour, 
where we would reject the notion of purpose, not because it cannot be 
made precise, but because these judgments have a claim to objectivity 
which is incompatible with their being covertly purposive. 

This brings us to the question of our consciousness of emotion. Here 
there are two problems, one concerned with the transparency of emotion, 
and the other with the objectivity of emotional predicates. First what 
does Sartre mean by saying, in his attack on the analysts, that the 
“meaning ” of a state of consciousness must be a constitutive part of 
that consciousness ? We may agree, that there is a distinction between 
the “meaning ”’, in conventional or “ regularity’ terms, of a natural 
object, and the meaning of a conscious condition. (The meaning relation 
in the first case is external to the object and exists for an onlooker, while 
in the second case this is not so.) We may agree, too, that where a patient 
never accepts the offered diagnosis, the analyst can only continue to 


‘One might say this of most of Sartre’s philosophical writings. The 
present text is enriched by many more interesting examples and suggestions 
than I have had space to comment on. It is a pity that the translation is 
often graceless, and here and there seriously inaccurate. 
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maintain its correctness at the price of mistaking a peculiar kind of working ° 


hypothesis for a piece of established scientific fact. But even when the 
patient accepts the diagnosis, is it clear what has occurred? Very rarely 
will this appear as the revelation of something which was there all along. 
The acceptance of the diagnosis will often involve considerable imaginative 
effort on the patient’s part. (Consider, for instance, the cure reported in 
Layard’s “The Lady of the Hare’’.) Only the simplest and most formal- 
istic interpretation of “‘ the cogito ”, that which says that my consciousness 
at a given moment consists simply of that which I “see” to be there, 
would enable one to condemn the analysts out of hand. Sartre concludes 
that an outsider cannot know better than I the meaning of my state of 
mind ; but he does not consider what is, for me, the meaning of my state 
of mind. He seems to treat meaning as a given constituent of the trans- 
parent cogitatio. But ‘‘ meaning ” here can have at least two senses, and 
it is a bad Cartesian tendency to consider states of consciousness as a series 
of separate windows through which we look at red patches and the like 
that makes Sartre miss this. Such formalistic reflexions on the cogito 
have made Descartes in effect the father of phenomenalism. The meanings 
with which the analyst is concerned are not perceptual meanings enclosed 
within an instantaneous cogitatio. If we insist here that a fact of con- 
sciousness must take its explanation only from consciousness, we must 
understand “ explanation *’, not as something immediate and self-evident, 
but as a complicated history of shifting conceptualisations. (Sartre 
seems more alive to this in L’Htre et le Néant, where he discusses the his- 
torical character of the pour-soi.) We need not instance abnormal states 
of mind to see that we do not in fact regard consciousness as a transparent 
medium whose “ meaning ”’, including our subsequent conceptualising in 
terms of attitudes, values, real intentions, etc., must at each moment be 
contained implicitly ‘‘ within ”’ it. 

It is within this Cartesian context that Sartre places the question of 
our awareness of emotion, and offers his ingenious explanation in terms 
of unreflective consciousness of a “ purposive object’. But even if his 
purposive theory were psychologically plausible (and I have suggested 
that it is not), his analysis of consciousness could not be made to carry it. 
This analysis rests upon the distinction between conscious and reflective 
activity. Sartre says that emotion is unreflective consciousness of the 
world as qualified in a purpose-serving manner (e.g., I see it as insurmount- 
ably difficult in order to justify myself in doing nothing). ‘“‘ This finality 
is not unconscious ; it exhausts itself in the constitution of the object.” 
But it is only the subjective idealism of Sartre’s whole terminology that 
gives this the air of being an explanation. There are no such pure emo- 
tional subjects which have to do only with pure emotional objects, and 
emotion is cnly one aspect of a situation where the question of truth is 
still to be raised in one form or another.!_ Hence, as we would expect, 
emotional conditions respond to reflexion in very various ways. Even 
in the “ purest ” type of case, that which most closely follows the pattern 
which makes Sartre’s view plausible, our consciousness of the emotional 
purpose could not be shown to be of the same type as our ordinary un- 
reflective consciousness of purpose in everyday activity. If on reflexion 


1] think Sartre later did justice to this point if I rightly understand him 
at L’ Etre et le Néant, page 28, where he accuses Husser! of a similar error : 
“Des le mcment qu'il fait du noéme un irréel, corrélatif de la noése, et 
dont l’esse est un percipi, il est totalement infidéle & son principe ” 
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we reverse our judgment this implies that the emotional object is “* unreal ”’ 
in a sense in which the ordinary purposive object is not. The notion of 
the “ emotional purpose ” remains a fruitful psychological type of explana- 
tion which we may use in certain cases when we wish to explain to our- 
selves, with or without the help of an analyst, the meaning of our own 
emotional reactions. 

Sartre’s errors here (and they are also those of Husserl), are of three 
kinds : Platonic, Berkleyan, and Cartesian ; and they are worth reflecting 
on since they illustrate the dangers of giving to a philosophical “ theory 
of consciousness ” the closeknit character of a psychological picture. It 
becomes clear that it is a mistake to demand a single clear essence for a 
vague concept, that the question of objectivity or truth cannot be excluded 
at any point from an analysis of our consciousness of the world, and that 
the notion that on the whole we know what we are up to must be inter- 
preted widely enough to meet the empirical facts of normal consciousness and 
need not involve an atomistic view where each state of mind holds its total 
significance, including our subsequent explanations, implicitly within itself. 

In1s Murpocu. 


The Moral Law or Kant’s Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals. A 
new translation with analysis and notes by H. J. Paton. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library. Pp. 151. 15s. 


Tuis is a translation by Professor H. J. Paton of Kant’s Grundlegung zur 
Metaphysik der Sitten, prefaced by a forty page analysis of the argu- 
ment and furnished with ten pages of short notes on the text, and with 
a brief index. The translation is reliable and reédable ; the analysis is 
clear and helpful; and the index is adequate. Professor Paton has 
inserted sub-headings of his own into the text of the translation, and has 
given in the margin numbers referring both to the pages of the second 
edition of Kant’s treatise, and to the edition of the Royal Prussian Academy. 
I shall make use of the paging of the second edition in my references to the 
book. 

In the translation I have found only one sentence to object to. Is not 
the word-order of the last sentence of Chapter II 24 closer to the German 
than it should be? Next, I am not convinced by Professor Paton’s note 
to 63 in Chapter II that he was justified in substituting the word 
“subjective” for ‘“ objective’ in the phrase “ objective ground of its 
[the will’s] self-determination ”. Does not Kant mean here precisely the 
same as a few lines further on when he says: ‘* Der subjektive Grund des 
Begehrens ist die Triebfeder, der objektive des Wollens der Bewegungsgrund’’? 
Again, in his note to 107 in Chapter IIT Professor Paton tells us to interpret 
Kant’s apparent reference to our immediate consciousness of pure activity 
as a “consciousness of the @ priori principles of thought and action ” ; 
but he does not say enough about Kant’s views on self-consciousness to 
explain why we should adopt this interpretation. Doubtless Kant’s 
considered view is that there is no immediate consciousness of pure activity ; 
but this is not the only place in which he talks about it. (The note to the 
Paralogisms in the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason B423 
makes use of words which apparently refer to an immediate consciousness 
of pure activity.) 

I hope I shall not appear unappreciative of Professor Paton’s trans- 
lation if I say that the value of his book would have been increased by an 
historical and critical introduction. This is not simply a question of 
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convenience of reference. I know of no discussion of Kant’s ethics in 
English which attempts both to analyse the main influences on Kant’s 
thinking and to estimate the value of his statement of a rationalist ethic 
in the light of recent discussion. (Professor Paton’s valuable Categorical 
Imperative is not an exception.) Why did Professor Paton not take the 
opportunity of doing for Kant’s classical treatise what Selby-Bigge and 
Raphael attempted to do respectively for the British moralists of the 


eighteenth century and for Richard Price’s Review ? 
A. C. A. RaAINnER. 


Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and Other Writings in Moral Philosophy. 
Translated and Edited by Louis WuitE Beck. University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. Pp. xv + 370. £1 7s. 6d. 


In the preface to this book Professor Beck expresses the hope that it may 
** fill an important gap in the literature of ethics”. It may do so; but, 
fortunately no doubt, the gap is nothing like so large as he says it is, so 
that the need to fill it is not specially pressing. In particular, T. K. Abbott’s 
book of translations, which is here referred to as being out of print, was, in 
fact, re-issued (by Longman’s) in 1948 ; and it contains the “ Grundlegung’”’, 
the “Critique of Practical Reason ’’, one or two small pieces which Pro- 
fessor Beck newly translates, and some also which he omits. Professor 
Beck’s book does, however, include a few minor works which certainly have 
not been accessible to English readers; these are Kant’s prize essay of 1764 
called “An Inquiry into the Distinctness of the Principles of Natural 
Theology and Morals”, an essay of 1784 called “‘ What is Enlighten- 
ment ?”’, and another of 1786 called ‘“‘ What is Orientation in Thinking ?”’. 
We are also given a new version of the treatise on “ Perpetual Peace ”’, 
and two short excerpts from the Metaphysic of Morals. The transla- 
tion seems to be uniformly skilful; there are at any rate no traces of 
Germanic idiom, and the sense of the argument is (within certain inevitable 
limitations) clearly and firmly conveyed. The style is in general dignified 
and traditional, nor are there any confusing attempts at innovation in 
Kantian vocabulary. Furthermore, at the few important points where 
Abbott’s accuracy has been questioned (e.g., in his translation of the 
vague “ Ableitung ” by the over-precise “ deduction ”’), Professor Beck’s 
versions are the better. He has also the advantage of having used a more 
modern edition of the German texts. 

The larger works here translated are familiar to English readers, and 
there is no need to say anything more about them here ; but some of the 
shorter pieces are interesting, and it may be worth indicating briefly 
what they are about. The prize essay (Beck, pp. 261-285) is an early 
work. In it Kant has interesting things to say about mathematics, but 
it is chiefly remarkable as putting forward a most “ un-Kantian ” view of 
ethics. In the “ First Reflection’ Kant tries to show why philosophers 
cannot usefully copy the procedures of mathematics ; and his chief point 
is that, while mathematical terms like “rhombus” and “ trapezoid ’, 
can be precisely (because, Kant says, arbitrarily) defined, expressions in 
ordinary use can certainly be understood without any such definition of 
them being provided—indeed they cannot be defined in the same way at 
all. Thus, while mathematicians have a clear-cut basis for inference and 
demonstration, and can proceed simply by manipulation of symbols, the 
philosopher must start from “customary usage”; his business is “ to 
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analyse concepts which are given as confused and to make them detailed 
and definite ’—for “‘ the distinctness of knowledge and the possibility of 
certain inferences depend upon it”. Kant is not, however, advocating 
only the pursuit of clarification through analysis; he hopes to find the 
“ultimate grounds of our knowledge ’’, and defines metaphysics as the 
search for these ultimate grounds. (He appears to assume the existence 
of “‘ basic propositions ’.) Much of this argument is of course repeated in 
the Critique of Pure Reason, but as here given it is clearer, less burdened 
with apparatus, and aimed at a much less ambitious conclusion. In the 
“ Fourth Reflection ” the doctrine is applied to the study of ethics ; Kant 
suggests that the philosopher’s job is to analyse particular ethical judg- 
ments, and so to prove or refute them (so far as it is legitimate to talk of 
these procedures) by showing ‘‘ how they arise from simpler sensations 
of the good”. But “the faculty of conceiving of truth is intellection, 
while that of sensing the good is feeling ’”’—and the “ basic”’ ethical 
judgment “ This is good ”’ is said to be wholly indemonstrable, a “‘ direct 
effect of the consciousness of the feeling of pleasure associated with the 
conception of the object”. 

The essay ‘‘ What is Orientation in Thinking ? ” is a much later produc- 
tion, and contains nothing unfamiliar. But it is a short and clear example 
of Kant’s curiously divided attitude towards “* metaphysical ” pronounce- 
ments about “the supersensuous”’; that is, of his insistence that such 
pronouncements can be established neither by logical proof nor by em- 
pirical evidence, but can yet be proper objects of ‘‘ rational belief”. This 
position is supported by his usual distinction between the ‘ theoretical ” 
and “ practical” uses of reason ; and the essay is directed, meritoriously, 
against persons who appeared to advocate the abandonment of reason 
altogether. The essays on “ Enlightenment ” and “ Perpetual Peace” seem 
to me to have little to say about moral philosophy, and to be of mainly bio- 
graphical interest ; it emerges that Kant was at any rate not more politic- 
ally naive than Woodrow Wilson. He appears in a perhaps less agreeable 
light in the article of 1797, in which he firmly denies ‘‘ A Supposed Right 
to Lie from Altruistic Motives” ; it is an amusing fact that the victim of 
this rebuke was Benjamin Constant. 

Professor Beck contributes a long Introduction to his volume, in which 
he covers a great deal of ground without, in my opinion, clearing any 
paths. It is not worth disputing the view that Kant shows “ the greatest 
philosophical genius of modern times”; but it is surprising to read his 
general thesis, that ‘the ultimate issue which Kant faced . . . is the 
disharmony between the object of science and the human ends it is made 
to serve”. No doubt this sounds more oddly political than Professor 
Beck intends, but in any case it is surely dangerous to stake Kant’s 
reputation on his wrestlings with “freedom ” and ‘“‘ determinism’. The 
book is accurately though not very attractively printed; and it is of a 
most formidable price. 

G. J. WARNOCK. 


The Theory of Social and Economic Organisation. By Max WEBER. 
Translated by A. R. Henderson and Talcott Parsons. Revised and 
edited with an Introduction by Talcott Parsons. William Hodge, 
1947. Pp. 404. £1 10s. 


To publish an English translation of Part I of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
is an important and praiseworthy undertaking. Weber has been far too 
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influential as a sociologist for English readers to be asked still to have 
to go to the difficult German text for his main sociological work. This 
very difficulty impels one to judge the translators’ labours generously ; 
but generosity pauses before so inelegant and tortuous a translation as 
this. All one can say is that it reproduces in English almost every vice of 
abstract academic German. It may be that a translation should do so 
—though one doubts it. But when the Introduction itself is so similar 
in style that one actually turns to the text in hope of a more lucid version, 
then faithful imitation has gone too far. 

It is fair to say this, because diffuse, clumsy, amorphous abstraction in 
translating and explaining does a positive disservice to one’s original, and 
in Weber there is much profound and original thought that, for all its 
shrewdness, is often not adequately expressed as it stands, and badly 
needs sympathetic but lucid explanation. For example, Weber's discus- 
sion of hownon-economic factors affect the price-system is highly interesting, 
though much of it is by now well known. But his conceptual scheme is a 
hindrance to him. He speaks of ‘formal rationality ’, and * substantive 
rationality ’ in the processes whereby society gets what it wants. The 
former of these means calculating in numbers, and the latter means any 
systematic pursuit of ends. But to speak then of a ‘tension’ between 
the two, impressive as it sounds, is in fact only to say—what everyone 
knows—that a price-system sometimes functions imperfectly, and to 
reveal that ‘formal rationality’ is sometimes rational in the plain sense of 
that word, and sometimes not. Finding that the first expressions mask 
the facts, we are driven to introduce another, by whose help we hope to 
sketch the true features over the mask. 

Abstract terminologies, however sensitively used, tend to exercise a 
pressure of their own. Here one is induced to suppose that so-called 
formal rationality has merit at least of some kind, whether really rational 
or not. Weber himself avoids this, but a search produces the required 
specimen in the introduction, the half-parenthesis ; ‘the prices which 
are an essential basis of rational accounting’. Formality is dropped ; 
we educe a principle of economics from a use of words. 

The basic trouble is that Weber’s feeling for exposition does not match 
his insight into society. It is dangerous to dream of a scheme of concepts 
whereby sociology could approximate to the methods of physics, whether 
the scheme be to serve what the translators call ‘ structional-functional 
analysis’ or not. Modern anthropology seems to suggest that the 
functional analysis of societies does not proceed by exploiting an elaborate 
scheme of abstract concepts; but Weber’s method is to erect such a 
scheme, and the main function of the present work is to do so using concepts 
which he refers to as ‘ pure types’ of social organisations. It is thus 
predominantly a work of definition, or in his own words, ‘ elucidation se 
But in effect he remains suspended between defining his terms, and 
generalising about recurrent trends in human society—and these generalisa- 
tions necessarily take the definitions more or less to pieces again. 

Much of the generalising is of extreme interest. Weber distinguishes, 
for example, between ‘legal’, ‘traditional’ and ‘ charismatic’ patterns 
of authority in his society ; and here, especially when he describes how 
the ‘ charisma’ of an individual prophet or hero may be perpetuated in 
a routine form, his work is a rich mine for the political theorist. But the 
reader is tempted to ask about the exact status of these ‘ pure types’ of 
authority. They are not, of course, the commonest types ; nor are they 
basic concepts, like some of those in physics, of which others are organi: ed 
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aggregates. They are really, it seems, convenient simplified pictures 
that may be helpful to students. But one tends to find a mixture of 
empirical statements distinguished by ‘ generally ’, definitions marked by 
words like ‘typical’ or ‘ pure’, and even occasionally (since the ‘ pure ’ 
type is the ‘rational’ type)! limited value-judgments *—though Weber 
disclaims these elsewhere. 

It might be argued that elucidating such terms as Weber’s must neces- 
sarily proceed through superficially disorderly collections of empirical 
cases. But to define by means other than verbal formulae is one thing, 
and to merge definition and generalisation is another. To some extent, 
since this volume is elucidatory, a firm verdict should not be given without 
reference to the later fragments of the whole work. But Weber is some- 
times discouraging. ‘‘ Analysis in terms of sociological types has .. ~ 
as compared with . . . historical investigation, certain advantages .. ~ 
it can in the particular case of a concrete form of authority determine what 
conforms to or approximates (sic) such types as ‘charisma’. . . 
‘patriarchy’ . . . ‘ bureaucracy’... and in doing so it can work 
with relatively unambiguous concepts”. But what work is done with 
a concept, if we merely show when it does or does not wholly apply ? 

Joun Hotioway. 


Georg W. F. Hegel, Early Theological Writings. Translated by T. M. 
Kwox, with an Introduction by Richard Kroner. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press (London : Cambridge University Press), 
1949. Pp. xi-+ 340. £1 7s. 6d. 


HEGEL’s early writings, left in manuscript at his death, were collected 
and published by Nohl in 1907. The present volume contains a translation 
of the more considerable of them, including “The Positivity of the 
Christian Religion’, written in 1795, and ‘“ The Spirit of Christianity ”’, 
written in the following year, when Hegel was twenty-six. These works 
are almost unknown in England and America, and Professors Knox and 
Kroner deserve our thanks for making them available. The translation is 
extremely readable and the notes lucid and informative. 

The book is not intended merely for Hegelian specialists ; this is clear 
from Professor Kroner’s Introduction, an admirable elementary survey of 
Hegel’s whole philosophical development in some sixty pages. The aim 
is clearly to provide the philosophical student with a fresh means of 
approach. However, since all Hegel’s early work deals with theology and 
the history of religion, one must be prepared to follow him into these 
fields if one wishes to observe his thinking at a formative stage. 

I myself should advise such a student to pass lightly over “‘ The Positivity 
of the Christian Religion ”, where Kant’s influence predominates and the 
style is not yet distinctively Hegelian. Assuming that ‘“‘ Jesus was the 
teacher of a purely moral religion ”, Hegel inquires how Christianity came 
by its “ Positive”, i.e., its authoritarian and institutional, character. 
The answer is, broadly, that the pure moral religion of Jesus was too good 
for his disciples, and still more for their successors ; they were bound to 
lose the personal element of moral conviction and base their faith on the 
objective ” standard of Christ’s authority ; and this faith then embodied 
itself in the imperfect institutions of Church and State. (Compare his 


1P. 83. 2 e.9., p. 306—examinations for bureaucrats. 
3 Pp. 301-302. 
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later conception of “ Objective Spirit”.) This part of the book has a 
certain controversial vigour; Professor Kroner observes that Hegel was 
combating the Roman Catholic system of doctrine and morals. He was 
indeed! ‘‘ Think of all the innumerable hypocrites in any church which 
has a system of this kind. They have mastered all the requisite knowledge, 
acquired the prescribed feelings, obeyed the church’s decrees. They live 
and move in church activities. We may well raise the question: What 
strength can be ascribed to them if they observe and do all that the 
church requires and yet remain villains, and traitors into the bargain ?” 

“The Spirit of Christianity ” was written only a year later, but in the 
meantime Hegel’s whole outlook had undergone a remarkable change ; 
his personal experience had become much more distinctively religious, and 
the conception of a purely transcendent “ objective ” deity gave place to 
that of an indwelling Spirit. Probably Professor Kroner is right in calling 
this a pantheistic phase, since he now seems to conceive of deity simply 
as an imaginative projection of the religious attitude of love and adoration. 
Hegel’s exegesis of the Old Testament is forced and capricious, since 
the Jews are now made to embody the Kantian moralism which he had 
just discarded. But his treatment of the Gospel shows much deeper 
appreciation. There is a particularly interesting discussion of the Last 
Supper. Hegel does not find the rite completely satisfying: he seems 
disconcerted by the idea that the symbol of loving fellowship—the bread 
and wine—is “ destroyed’ by being used (might he have reflected that 
it is after all used to sustain the physical body, and that this itself has 
symbolic value 7). And although he sees that it goes beyond symbolising 
a unity which exists independently, yet the unity which it conveys is not 
a union of whole personalities, it is a mere feeling of unity, which the 
intellect cannot follow beyond its merely symbolic aspect. Thus “ after 
the supper the disciples began to be sorrowful because of the impending 
loss of their master, but after a genuinely religious action the whole soul 
is at peace. And, after enjoying the supper, Christians to-day feel a 
reverent wonder either without serenity or else with a melancholy serenity, 
because feeling’s intensity was separate from the intellect and both were 
one-sided, because worship was incomplete, since something divine was 
promised and it melted away in the mouth.” 

We also find clear anticipations of the enigmatic style of Hegel’s maturity 
(‘‘ Morality cancels domination within the sphere of consciousness > 
well explained in a note). Why is Hegel so determined to express himself 
in formal, logical language ?_ He seems already to have been searching for 
a form of expression which should combine the advantages of universal 
and particular descriptions: which should be both comprehensive and 
specific. Whether this whole enterprise was well conceived is not for the 
reviewer to say. At all events, here you may see it beginning. 

G. C. Sreap. 


The Life of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. By A. A. Luce, D.D., 
Litt.D. London: Nelson, 1949. Pp. xi + 260. 25s. 


Tus book is a companion to the new edition of Berkeley’s work which 
Professor Luce is publishing in collaboration with Professor Jessop. Much 
information about Berkeley has come to hand recently—almost all of it 
collected by Professor Luce himself—and this has now been skilfully used 
to present the first full portrait of this celebrated thinker. It is good to 
know that the new edition is in such capable hands ; we are assured of a 
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standard edition of the utmost reliability. The present biography is an ex- 
cellent piece of writing and will be the standard life for a long time to come. 

Berkeley is here depicted as a man of great charm and of outstanding 
genius. He was no recluse. Professor Luce shows that this description 
does not fit him even during the closing years at Cloyne. Nor was he an 
eccentric. He was a superb scholar and a philosopher of the very first 
rank but at the same time a man of the world, an ecclesiast whose interest 
in affairs spread far beyond the confines of his Church. He understood 
the economic and industrial situation of his day and was deeply interested 
in the problems of his native Ireland. Professor Luce here claims that 
he was an Irish patriot and even describes him as a nationalist (I doubt 
whether everyone in Ireland would agree with this description ; I have 
heard Sinn Feiners speak disparagingly of Berkeley). But no one doubts 
Berkeley’s public-spiritedness or that he was motivated throughout his 
life by a strong desire to improve the lot of his fellow-men. 

Berkeley was a good man, though he lived in an age that was in many 
respects sordid. He was not altogether untouched by the contamination. 
Professor Luce, in his account of Berkeley’s struggle for preferment, is 
occasionally hard put to it to defend his integrity. We cannot ignore 
such letters to Percival as that in which he describes his efforts with the 
Duke of Grafton. ‘ At first I found myself to be a pretty constant courtier, 
but of late have remitted somewhat of my diligence, being tired out with 
delays. I do nevertheless see the Duke and Duchess once in ten days.’ 
The picture conveyed by this letter is not a pleasant one. The nobleman, 
a Fitzroy, flaunts it at Dublin, in years of great unhappiness for the Irish 
people, with a horde of obsequious followers at his heels, competitors for 
the jobs which were his to bestow. Yet even on this question of prefer- 
ment, if the whole evidence be looked into, Berkeley’s record is a good 
one. In other respects there is no questioning the unselfishness of his 
life. He made mistakes. Luce agrees that the Bermuda mission was not 
a practical proposition, though a great deal of good came from his American 
visit. Berkeley also went too far in his praise of tar-water. But if 
unsuccessful in some of the things he attempted he was eminently suc- 
cessful in others, and his motive throughout was sound. His widow, in 
a letter to her son, spoke truly of him: ‘ Humility, tenderness, patience, 
generosity, charity to men’s souls and bodies, was the sole end of all his 
projects and the business of his life ’. 

Perhaps the one philosophical point which needs to be mentionedis 
Professor Luce’s insistence that Berkeley never changed his central 
position, that there was no ‘ development’ in essentials. I am inclined 
to think that there was. The letters to Johnson seem to me to express 
deeper doubts than Professor Luce finds in them. Surely there is a 
development in essentials from Commonplace Book to Principles, where 
some of the more extreme positions of the former work are already given 
up. (Iam still inclined to think that the title Philosophical Commentaries 
is unsuitable for the Commonplace Book, particularly since the term 
Commentaries is so inappropriate.) And further changes in essentials, it 
seems to me, occur in the Alciphron and in the Sirts. Thus there is more 
than one view on this point. 

But there cannot be two views about the value of this study. Professor 
Luce has thrown a great deal of light on the dark places both of Berkeley's 
life and of his philosophy, and all students of his famous compatriot will 
be grateful to him. 


R. I. Aaron. 
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Phases of Thought in England. By M. H. Carri. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. xix + 392. 30s. 


A uisToryY of philosophy may be expected to show some understanding of 
what philosophers are about. Philosophers are not sages, cogot, who 
give their matured wisdom to the world or to select disciples; they are 
rather, as the name indicates, enquirers. The important things about a 
philosopher are the problems he encounters and the way he sets about 
solving them. It is only if we keep this in mind that philosophy makes 
sense. It is quite useless to detach a philosopher’s conclusions from the 
way he reached them and call them his ‘thought’, as Mr. Carré does. 
Mr. Carré does not show the least interest in the history of philosophical 
enquiry ; what interests him is the history of ‘thought’, ‘ intellectual 
tradition’; and he explains this to mean ‘the mode of explanation 
acceptable to a period’, ‘formulated within a context of values, of pre- 
ferences, and of emotional propensities’ (pp. xii-xiii). The questions he 
asks himself about a philosopher are: What was his general attitude to 
the world? What unifying concepts did he use? This method of descrip- 
tion might be expected not to give us a fair idea of any philosopher. We 
find, in fact, that Mr. Carré’s account of modern philosophy in England is 
decidedly thin; and that although he tells us more about mediaeval 
writers, he leaves us pretty much in the dark about their philosophy. 

The book begins with an account of Bede’s ‘ Biblical philosophy ’ ; 
but no serious attempt is made to justify this use of the noun. We then 
get some 140 pages on mediaeval philosophy. In this account of the most 
disputatious ‘ phase of thought’ that Europe has known, space might 
surely have been found for one specimen of mediaeval disputation, to 
show the pattern: question, arguments pro and con, solution, and estima- 
tion of the arguments on both sides. Mr. Carré’s method is different ; he 
mentions a great many philosophers, and gives us a summary of the sort 
of assertions they made. This method leads to serious misrepresentation. 

Mr. Carré refers to the Fathers’ ‘ insistence on the Hebraic principle of 
Being ’, and the relative rarity of ‘ terms indicating personality’ (p. 52). 
Does he think that the use of ‘I am’ as the name of God did not connote 
personality to a ‘ Hebraic’, or a mediaeval, mind? that it is much the 
same as Parmenides édv or Hegel’s Sein? I am afraid so; for later 
on (p. 373) he remarks upon the ‘ striking resemblances ’ between schol- 
astics and Hegelians, in that both are concerned with ‘ Being, that which 
alone truly is’; and in discussing the scholastics he is always talking 
about Being. 

Anselm’s Dialogus de Veritate is summarised in a most confusing way. 
For no obvious reason, Mr. Carré quotes a sentence about curves and 
straight lines that is completely unintelligible out of its context. We lose 
all the subtlety of Anselm’s proof that what is signified by true signs is 
not a plurality of real objects, but the one Truth (pp. 57-58). As regards 
the Proslogion, we get the old irrelevant reference to Kant’s hundred 
dollars. The argument Kant was criticising was the one used by 
Descartes, Leibniz, and Spinoza; both this argument and Anselm’s are 
commonly called ‘ ontological’, but they have little in common but the 
name. Descartes tried to prove God’s existence from the definition of 
‘God ’, without an existential premise. Anselm, on the other hand, uses 
an existential premise, viz., that the property to be such that nothing greater 
can be conceived occurs as an object of thought ; what he tries to prove is 
that this property cannot occur only as an object of thought, but must 
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also be exemplified in fact. This feature of his argument is slurred over 
by Mr. Carré; who further asserts that Anselm was assuming the fool who 
says there is no God to be a man who disputes ‘ within the frame of the 
Faith’ and merely ‘does not understand how God can exist’. And he 
thinks Anselm is fairly ‘ paraphrased’ by saying ‘the Absolute is not 
to be sought for among the facts of sensible experience ’ (pp. 60-61). 

Mr. Carré’s explanations of scholastic terms are more likely to mislead 
than not. We read that ‘act is the culmination of process or potency ’ 
(p. 114) and again: ‘ Movement of any kind is .potentia’ (p. 134). But 
no scholastic identified motus and potentia like this; on the contrary, 
motus is called ACTUS imperfectus. Privatio is not much the same as matter 
(p. 115). The vegetative and sensitive souls, animae, ought not to be 
called ‘ minds’ (p. 120). It is grossly anachronistic to call a phantasma or 
mental image a ‘ product of subconscious responses ’ (p. 124). Augustine’s 
rationes seminales are not explained by Mr. Carré’s calling them ‘ spiritual 
propensities ’; and we get no reference to the Stoics’ idea of Adyor 
omeppatixol (p. 118). Materia signata does not mean matter combined 
with form (p. 113). And so on. 

Scotus gets about ten pages; but no attempt is made to explain his 
fundamental idea of ‘formal distinction’, because that is ‘ difficult’; 
instead, we are told about each problem that Scotus solved it by saying 
there was a formal distinction between something and something else 
(pp. 147-150). And the account of Ockham’s theory of suppositio is 
thoroughly unsatisfactory; what can anybody make of: ‘Simple 
suppositions are substitutes for ‘ intentions ’ or general concepts ” (p. 158) ? 
An impressionistic technique will not do for logic. 

The inadequacy of Mr. Carré’s account is not redeemed by references or 
quotations that would help the reader to go back to the originals ; there 
are few references and hardly any quotations. 

Space does not allow me to say much about the way modern philosophers 
are treated ; two examples ought to be enough. Hobbes is presented as 
an unbelieving materialist whose chief work was De Corpore (pp. 254-259). 
And whereas we get a long, woolly account of the woollier British idealists 
(pp. 359-375), Bradley is dismissed in a dozen lines, and McTaggart in 
half a dozen words. 

P. T. GEacu. 


La Révélation Dhermés Trismégiste IIT. Le Dieu Cosmique. By PERE 
FEsTUGIERE, O.P. Paris: Gabalda, 1949. Pp. xvii + 610. 


AT first sight there would seem to be very little interest for students of 
philosophy in the dreary farrago of inconsistent bits and pieces of Hel- 
lenistic popular philosophy known as the “ philosophical”? Hermetica. 
The Hermetic writings, magical, astrological and philosophical, belong to, 
and are the most notable surviving example of, the type of “‘ Book- 
Mysteries ”, treatises purporting to contain ancient wisdom revealed by 
a divine being or Oriental sage, which were popular about the third 
century of our era in the Greek-speaking world, and especially at Alexandria. 
They are, it is now generally agreed, in spite of their adjurations to secrecy 
and use of the fashionable language of mystery-initiation, not the scriptures 
of a particular esoteric sect but simply books circulated to satisfy a fairly 
wide-spread demand for this sort of theosophical literature. The agent 
of revelation in the Hermetica is Hermes Trismegistus, a Hellenised form 
of the Egyptian god Thoth. But it is only too clear that Thoth had been 
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attending popular lectures on philosophy at Alexandria and reading some 
of the numerous handbooks and introductions to philosophy which are so 
characteristic a feature of Hellenistic higher education. His ancient 
wisdom turns out on inspection to be the sort of generalised smattering 
of philosophy, combining and confusing elements from different schools 
and tendencies, which furnished the mind of the average educated man of 
the late Hellenistic age, coloured with a peculiar sort of undenominational 
piety which is the most distinctive feature of the Hermetica. 

It is just this fact that they are good evidence for the confused popular 
philosophy and the general state of mind of the men of the Hellenistic 
age that makes the Hermetica really interesting and important for students 
of the history of philosophy. They help to provide an indispensable back- 
ground and a means of determining the real degree of originality of out- 
standing thinkers like Plotinus, Origen, and the Christian Fathers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries ; also many ways of thinking which persist or 
recur through the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and down to our own day 
originate in Hellenistic popular philosophy. It is from this point of view 
that Pére Festugiére is concerning himself with the Hermetica. He has 
already produced Vol. I of the present work in 1944, containing a general 
introduction to the Hermetic writings and a discussion of the astrological 
and magical Hermetica, with an extremely important chapter on the 
decline of rationalism in the Hellenistic world. He is collaborating with 
Professor A. D. Nock in producing the first satisfactory edition of the 
‘* philosophical *” Hermetica, in the Bude series (first two volumes pub- 
lished 1945). Now he has produced this massive volume, which is to be 
followed by two others, on the contents of the “ philosophical ” Hermetica ; 
these volumes will in fact provide a really comprehensive survey of Hel- 
lenistic popular philosophy and its sources. In the present volume he is 
dealing with one of the two great strains in this popular philosophy, the 
world-accepting or pantheistic which sees the universe, and particularly 
the visible heavens and the heavenly bodies as divine, either itself the 
ultimate divine reality or the immediate manifestation of the supreme 
divinity : to this is opposed the other strain, equally prominent in the 
Hermetica, for which the world is evil and the ascent to God a flight from 
it, which will be dealt with in the later volumes. In this volume Festugicre 
traces both to their source in Plato and shows the development of the 
cosmic religion through the early Aristotle and the Stoics to Cicero, the 
De Mundo and Philo. He has always much that is interesting and 
original to say, but sometimes deals with his subject with a rather un- 
necessary amplitude and exhaustiveness. However, in a book of this 
kind it is better to put too much in than to leave anything important out, 
and all students of the Hellenistic age will be very much in Pére Festugi¢re’s 
debt. 

A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


La géométrie spontanée de Venfant. By Jean Pracet. B. Inhelder, and 
A. Szeminska. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1948. 
Pp. 514. 800 frs. 


Proressor Piaget of Geneva has developed a technique of investigating 
the mental processes of children by an experimental method in which 
the child is given a task or placed in a situation chosen by the experimenter 
who observes and records the child’s responses. In this way the child’s 
thought, reasoning, moral judgments, and intuition of time have already 
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been studied. In the present book, he and his collaborators report the 
results of a research into the development of a child’s intuition of space 
in its metrical aspects. In an earlier work La représentation de l’espace 
chez Venfant, Piaget described the first stage of the development of spatial 
apprehension in which he finds a purely topological, non-metrical intuition 
of spatial order. 

In the present work the authors describe three further stages in which 
a fully metric apprehension of space develops. The first of these is reported 
in the age-group from about four to seven, during which is developed the 
notion of conservation of length with change of position, and the creation 
of a fixed system of reference. When these notions are fully established 
the child is ready to pass on to the next stage in which measurement of 
distance by iteration of units is possible, although there still remain 
irreducible topological residues in the field of surfaces and volumes. It is 
not until the final stage of development, at about eleven years of age, that 
the notion of conservation of occupying volume is formed and leads to the 
extension of the already understood arithmetical multiplication process to 
the new geometrical process of multiplying lines by lines and by areas. 
When this stage has been completed, a full intuition of geometrical space 
is attained. 

Work such as this requires industrious research and gifts of interpreta- 
tion. Piaget and his colleagues display both gifts. They are to be 
congratulated on having achieved a piece of work which throws light 
both on the theoretical problems of the intuition of space and on the 
practical problems of mathematical education. 

R. H. THOULEss. 


Deviation into Sense: The Nature of Explanation. By O. 8S. WavucHOPE. 
London: Faber and Faber Ltd. 1948. Pp. 163. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Wavucuore thinks that the major philosophical heresy is to suppose 
“that intellectual operations in general would give their best results 
if they were performed detachedly ”; ‘this aim to eliminate the subjec- 
tive factor in judgment is the most insidious error of mankind . . . its 
credit is its prediction-value”’. The error lies in its over-valuation of 
purposive planning, which is the defensive activity of a * death-avoider ’. 
All ‘ sensible ’, premeditated action is a form of self-defence, a concession 
to our mortality, a ‘ deviation into sense’; and most people deviate too 
far from that enjoyment of life which is to be found in savouring each 
passing experience without any qualms for tne future Logicians are 
partly to blame for this, for their spurious pretence of * objectivity ’, and 
for their identification of a ‘living’ thing with a ‘ not-dead’ thing; 
hence the belief that ‘ living consists precisely in avoiding dying’. (What 
logic is this I wonder ?) If you wish to avoid being a death-avoider, you 
must not try to take an objective view of the world, since this involves an 
apprehensive scanning of its death-dealing possibilities ; moreover, every 
causal sequence terminates in death. 

Mr. Wauchope’s warning against intimidation by the ‘memento mori’ 
school of moralists might be more persuasive if his own book did not 
exhibit certain signs of planning and purposiveness ; perhaps he could 
claim dispensation from his own ordinapces on the grounds that his 
deviations into sense are only small ones. 

R. J. SprinsBury. 
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Chance, Love, and Logic. Philosophical Essays. By Cuaruxs 8. PEIRCE. 
Edited with an Introduction by Morris R. Cowen. Re-issued by 
Peter Smitu, 949, Pp. xxxiii + 318, $4.50. 


NeGuect of Peirce’s philosophical writings has been due largely to the fact 
that ncne of them were collected in a single volume until 1923. Chance, 
Love, and Logic, which then appeared, contained, besides eleven complete 
papers by Peirce, a useful introduction by Morris Cohen and a supple- 
mentary essay by Dewey which admirably distinguishes Peirce’s Prag- 
matism from that of James. Of the eleven papers by Peirce the last 
five, dealing with metaphysical topics, are strangely uneven but are 
full of exciting suggestions and evidence of Peirce’s prodigious scientific 
and philosophical learning. The first six, the series “‘ Illustrations of the 
Logic of Science,” are Peirce’s most successful piece of sustained exposition. 
On their first appearance in 1878 their reviewer in MInp hailed them as 
“one of the most important of American contributions to philosophy ”’. 
This was prescience indeed, but nevertheless an understatement. Tnese 
essays express fluently, even racily, most of what was new and true in 
Peirce’s thought: as such they are certain to rank, in time, among the 
classics of Western Philosophy. Chance, Love, and Logic, which has now 
been re-issued by an American publishing house, is probably the best 
possible introduction to Peirce—introduction being, of course, here the 


operative word. 
W. B. GALiiz. 
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VIII.—NOTES 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London) 


THE Council of Bedford College for Women (University of London) 
invite applications for the SUSAN STEBBING STUDENTSHIP, 
value £150, for postgraduate work in Philosophy; open to suitably 
qualified women graduates from any University. Apply the 
Principal before Ist May 1950. 


THE ITALIAN CENTRE OF METHODOLOGY AND 
LANGUAGE ANALYSIS 


READERS of Minp may be interested to hear about the Italian 
Centre of Methodology and Language Analysis, and about Methodos, 
its quarterly review of methodology and symbolic logic. 

The members of the Centre are a group of Italian graduates, who 
for the most part are not by profession teachers of philosophy : 
they include, for instance, a psychiatrist, a research physicist 
and a philologist. Their fields of interest also are different from those 
dominant recently in Italian universities (neo-Thomism, Crocean 
Idealism, Marxism, Existentialism, etc.): they are interested 
rather in the use of symbolisms (especially language) in philosophy 
and the natural sciences. §. Ceccato is publishing in Methodos 
(Vol. 1, No. 1 onwards) a series of lively articles displaying the 
part played by ambiguities, inadequate definitions and other 
linguistic devices in the construction of metaphysical systems ; 
G. Vaccarino has written (Vol. 1, No. 2) on a class of * quasi-analytic ’ 
propositions important in the formal sciences; and V. Sommenzi 
is due to publish (in Vol. 1, No. 3) an article on ‘ Physics and 
Methodology ’. 

Methodos, published under the auspices of the Centre, is in two 
parts. The first part (Section of Methodology) is devoted to articles 
on the subjects indicated, and has included papers by H. Dingler 
(‘ A Study in Axiomatics ’), E. May (‘ Induction and Exhaustion ’) 
and E. W. Beth (‘ Towards an Up-to-date Philosophy of the Natural 
Sciences’), as well as those mentioned above. The second part 
(Section of Symbolic Logic) is edited by I. M. Bochenski (Fribourg) 
and has published papers by R. Feys, G. Bergmann and B. Sobocihski. 
All articles are accompanied by a full English translation (adequate 
but not idiomatic). 
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The Centre is eager to get in touch with those outside Italy 
who share its interests. Articles for Methodos, criticisms of articles 
already published, enquiries and visitors would be welcome at : 
Centro Italiano di Metodologia e Analisi del Linguaggio, via Giuseppe 
Colombo 79, Milan. (Articles for the Section of Symbolic Logic 
should be sent to I. M. Bochenski, 1 Pl. G. Python, Fribourg, 
Switzerland. The publishers of Methodos are Casa Ed. La Fiaccola, 
ce. so Vitt. Emmanuele 37, Milan.) 


MIND ASSOCIATION 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Masport, St. John’s College, Oxford, to whom 
the yearly subscription of sixteen shillings (payable in advance) should be 
sent. Cheques should be made payable to the Mind Association, West- 
minster Bank, Oxford. Members may pay a Life Composition of £16 
instead of the annual subscription. The annual subscription may be paid 
by Banker’s Order; forms for this purpose can be obtained from the Hon. 
Treasurer. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive MIND gratis and post 
free, and (if of 3 years’ standing) are entitled to buy back numbers of 
both the Old and the New Series at half-price, if still in stock. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association is Mr. Karu Britton, University 
College, Swansea. 

Members resident in U.S.A. may pay the subscription ($4) to the 
Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Prof. B. Blanshard, Dept. of Phil., Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


COMPLETE SET OF MIND 


Mrs. Keynes has informed the Association that she has for disposal a 
complete set of Minp (Old and New Series, 1876-1949). As such sets 
rarely become available, and in order that it may go where it will be most 
use, she has authorised the Treasurer to arrange for its sale. 

The set is strongly bound and in excellent condition. It is now offered 
at £100 plus carriage. 

The Treasurer (Mr. J. D. Mabbott, St. John’s College, Oxford) is 
prepared to receive applications for the set, which should be accompanied 
by some indication of the needs it will meet. The list of applications will 
close on Ist August 1950, after which the Treasurer will allocate it, giving 
priority : (a) to University and College Libraries, (b) to other Libraries, 
(c) to members of Mind Association, in that order. 
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JOINT SESSION OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
AND THE MIND ASSOCIATION AT BRISTOL 


July 7th to 10th, 1950 


Fripay, JuLY 7th 


At 6 p.m. 
At 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY 


At 10 a.m. 


At 8 p.m. 


SUNDAY 
At 10 a.m. 


At 8 p.m. 


Annual General Meeting of the Mind Association. 
Chairman: Mr. W. C. Kneale. 
Address by Professor G. C. Field. 


Chairman: Mr. R. B. Braithwaite. 

Symposium. ‘ Probability.” 

Mr. S. Toulmin. Mr. G. A. Paul. Professor 
L. J. Russell. 

Chairman: Professor G. C. Field. 

Symposium. “ Rights.” 

Mr. J. Plamenatz. Mr. W. D. Lamont. Pro- 
fessor H. B. Acton. 


Chairman : Professor G. Ryle. 

Symposium. ‘ Truth.” 

Mr. J. L. Austin. Mr. P. F. Strawson. Pro- 
fessor D. R. Cousin. 

Chairman: Professor C. D. Broad. 

Symposium. Is Psychical Research relevant to 

Philosophy ? 

Mrs. M. Kneale. Mr. R. Robinson. Mr. C. K. 
Mundle. 


Applications to Dr. 8. Kérner, The University, Bristol. 
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DEITY 


AN HISTORICAL AND 
COMPARATIVE STUDY 


The Rev. E. O. JAMES 
M.A., D.LITT., PH.D., D.D., F.S.A. 
Professor of the History and Philosophy of 
Religion in the University of London 


While the method of approach is scien- 
tific and anthropological, in the inter- 
pretation of the data an attempt is made 
to arrive at conclusions in terms of 
validity and truth. Though in the 
first instance the book is addressed to 
readers interested in the comparative 
study of religion, philosophy and theo- 
logy, the subject is one of such funda- 
mental significance at the present critical 
juncture that the needs of a wider public 
have been kept in mind. 
IN THE “SENIOR SERIES” 


Large Demy 8vo. 18s. 


THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


AN INTRODUCTION 
A. D. WOOZLEY, M.A. 


Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and University Lecturer in 
Philosophy 


“To be warmly recommended. Mr. 
Woozley, being a modern philosopher, 
happily discards the verbal briars in 
which philosophers for many centuries 
have believed it is essential to enfold 
their profundities.”—1RISH TIMES, 
“Tt will give great help... It is very 
far from being dogmatic, and we cer- 
tainly do not come out by the same door 
as we went in.”’——THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, 
“T know of no better book with which 
to commence this most important and 
absorbingly interesting study ... not 
by any means a prosaic textbook.” 
—CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER. 
7s. 6d. 


THE SKELETON 
KEY OF 
MATHEMATICS 


A SIMPLE ACCOUNT OF COMPLEX 
ALGEBRAIC THEORIES 


D. E. LITTLEWOOD, M.A. 


Professor of Mathematics at the University 

College of North Wales, Bangor, formerly 

University Lecturer in Mathematics at the 
University of Cambridge 


“Goes much deeper than a popular 
science book could, and though the in- 
telligent general reader will be grateful 
for it, he will have to study it carefully 
with all the brains he can muster.” 
—THE SCOTSMAN, 7s. 6d. 
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